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cA Budget of Vesterday 


SHORT time ago, in reading a 

book that dealt with the eco- 

nomics of family life, I came 
across the following statement: “Techni- 
cally, the budget, whether of a nation or 
of a family, is concerned with dividing 
up the estimated income before the 
money is spent. As applied to household 
finances, it is distinctly new. ..” Perhaps 
this is the case in the use of a budget 
that may properly be called such, but the 
thought behind the budget for household 
use is as old as Xenophon, with this 
difference. In that day it was thought 
that the wife became capable of manag- 
ing her household only through the care- 
ful instruction and training for her 
responsibilities given her by her husband. 
Today the tables are often turned, and 
it is the wife who organizes and details 
the plans upon which the household 
finances are to be run. 

You will recall, in Xenophon’s “Oeco- 
nomicus of Socrates,” that during a talk 
with Crillious, Socrates makes the follow- 
ing statement: “My belief is, that a good 
wife as she is the partner in a common 
estate must needs be her husband’s 
counterpoise and counterpart for good; 
since, if it is through the transactions 
of the husband as a rule that goods of 
all sorts find their way into the house, 
yet it is by no means of the wife’s 
economy and thrift that the greater part 
of the expenditure is checked, and on the 
successful issue or the mishandling of the 
same depends the increase or impoverish- 
ment of the whole estate .” Later, 
when Socrates is discussing the same 
subject with Ischomachus, the latter tells 
him the plan of his household. In talk- 
ing over with his wife the plan for their 
household, Ischomachus says he likened 
her “to the queen bee, who stays in the 
hive and keeps the bees from idling.” 
He contends that “it is the duty of the 
wife to preside inside the home, to see 
that the servants do their duty, to receive 
supplies that are brought in, to apportion 
them out and plan for the future so that 
all money destined for a year will not 
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be expended in a month.” In_ other 
words, he had a plan of work with an 
idea of careful distribution of funds,— 
both basic factors in our modern budget. 

Recently there has come into my pos- 
session a little book entitled “Domestic 
Cookery.” In the first chapter it deals 
with this same subject from the view- 
point of a later day than Xenophon’s. 
The book has belonged in the family of 
an uncle of mine since the date of its 
publication in 1810. Since “antiques,” 
particularly books and furniture, have al- 
ways fascinated me, I eagerly opened it 
knowing that I had a happy hour before 
me. On the fly leaf of the little volume, 
I read the quaint inscription “Jane Van 
Lear (her) Book” written in ink which 
has faded to a faint brown. Jane Van 
Lear later presented the book to her 
daughter, Eveline Hopkins Van Lear 
Wayland, who, in turn, gave it to her 
daughter Rachel Wayland Miller, the 
mother of my uncle, “on going to house- 
keeping in 1859.” As I gazed at the 
names in old fashioned script, it was not 
hard to picture these ladies in their hoop 
skirts and lovely old silk dresses giving 
the “rule” for making “Eel Pye,” “Lon- 
don Syllabub,” or “Dutch Flummery” 
from the little book to the old black 
mammy cook, or even going into the 
kitchen and making a dessert with their 
own dainty hands, 

The title page, a facsimile of which is 
shown, comes next, and speaks for itself. 
Instead of a “Preface” the title page is 
followed by an “Advertisement.” From 
the paragraph so designated the following 
quotation is taken: “As the directions 
which follow, were intended for the con- 
duct of the families of the author’s own 
daughters, and for the arrangement of 
their table, so to unite a good figure with 
proper econothy, she has avoided all ex- 
cessive luxury, such as essence of kam, 
and that wasteful expenditure of large 
quantities of meat for gravy, which so 
greatly contributes to keep up the price, 
and is no less injurious to those who 
eat, than to those whose penury bids them 


abstain This little work would 
have been a treasure to herself, when 
she first set out in life, and she hopes it 
may be useful to that idea 
it is given to the public, and she will 
receive no emolument, so she trusts it 


others. In 


will escape censure.” 

On turning to the table of contents, 
I found that this tiny book which meas- 
ures only 3% x 5 x 1 inches, covers 
everything from “Observations for the 
Use of the Mistress of the House; On 
Dressing Fish; On Dressing Meats; On 
Making Pies;” to instructions for “Man- 
aging a Dairy and a Home Brewery, 
Cookery for the Sick and the Poor, and 
Useful 
But it was the first few pages of Chapter 
I that held my attention and gave reason 
for this paper and its title. The chapter 
heading with parts of its contents follow: 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

For the use of 

THE MISTRESS OF A FAMILY 
By which much money will be saved and 
the general appearance greatly improved. 

“The Mistress of a family should al- 
ways that the and 
good management of the house depends 
on the eye of the superior; and conse- 
quently, that nothing is too trifling for 
waste may be 


Directions to Give Servants.” 


remember, welfare 


her notice, whereby 
avoided; and this attention is of more 
importance, now, that the price of every 
necessary of life is increasing to an 
enormous degree. 

“If a lady has never been accustomed 
while single, to think of family manage- 
ment, let her not upon that account fear 
she cannot attain it; she consult 
others who are more experienced, and 
acquaint herself with the necessary quan- 
tities of the several articles of family 
expenditure in proportion to the number 


may 


it consists of. 

“A minute account of the annual in- 
come, and the times of payment, should 
be taken in writing; likewise an estimate 
of the supposed amount of each article 
of expense; and those who are early 
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accustomed to calculations in domestic 
articles, will acquire so accurate a knowl- 
edge of what their establishment requires, 
as will give them the happy medium be- 
tween prodigality and parsimony without 
acquiring the character of meanness. 
Ready money should be paid for all such 
things as come not into weekly bills; . . . 

“It is very necessary for a woman to 
be informed of the prices and goodness 
of all articles in common use; and of 
the best times; as well as places for 
purchasing them. She should also be 
acquainted with the comparative prices 
of provisions, in order that she may be 
able to substitute those that are most 
reasonable, when they will answer well, 
for others of the same kind, but which 
are more costly. A _ false notion of 
economy leads many to purchase as bar- 
gains what is not wanted, and some- 
times never used. Were this error 
avoided, more money would remain for 
other purposes. Somethings are better 
for keeping, and, being in constant con- 
sumption should be laid in accordingly; 
such as paper, soap, and candles. 


ae BILL of parcels and_ receipts 
A should be required, even if the 
money be paid at the time of the pur- 


to. avoid mistakes, let the 
these when 


chase; and, 
goods be compared with 
brought home. 

“Though it is very disagreeable to sus- 
pect anyone’s honesty, and perhaps mis- 
takes have been unintentional, yet it is 
prudent to weigh meat, sugar, and etc., 
when brought in, and compare with the 
charge. The butcher should be ordered 
to send the weight with the meat, and the 
cook to file these checks, to be examined 
when the weekly bill shall be deliver- 
ed. . . . Thus regularly conducted, the 
exact state of money affairs will be 
known with ease; for it is delay of pay- 
ment that occasions confusion. 
“Accounts should be regularly kept, 
and not the smallest articles omitted to 
be entered; and if balanced every week 
and month, the income and outgoings will 
be ascertained with facility, and their 
proportions to others be duly observed. 
Some people approve of keeping in sepa- 
rate purses the money for different pur- 
poses, as domestic articles, clothes, pocket, 
children, etc. Which 
accounts be kept, certain 
should be adopted and strictly 


education of ever 


way some 
method 
adhered to. 

“Many families have owed their pro- 
full as much to the 
prosperity (success or 


(property ) 
conduct and 
thrift) of female management, as to the 
knowledge and activity of the father. 

“Those who are served with brewer's 
beer, or any other thing not paid for 
should have a_ book for 


priety 


on delivery, 


entering the date; which will not only 
prevent overcharges, but at one view give 
the annual consumption. It is much to 
be feared, that for the waste of many 
good things that God has given for our 
use, not abuse, the mistress and servants 
of great houses will hereafter be called 
to a strict account. 


“Some part of every person’s fortune 
should be devoted to charity; by which, 
‘a pious woman will build up her house 
before God, while she that is foolish (i.e. 
lends nothing to the Lord) pulls it down 
with her own hands.’ No one can com- 
plain of the want of gifts to the poor 
in this land; but there is a mode of 
relief which would add greatly to their 
comfort, and which being prepared from 
superfluity, and such materials as are 
often thrown away, the expense would 
not be felt. It is worthy of notice, 
that the general expense will be reduced, 
if everything be kept in its proper place, 
applied to its proper use, and mended, 
when the nature of the accident will 
allow, as soon as broken. 


“An inventory of furniture, linen, and 
china, should be kept, and the things 
examined by it at least twice a year, or 
oftener, if there be a change of serv- 
ants; Many well meaning servants 
are ignorant of the best means of man- 
aging, and thereby waste as much as 
would maintain a small family, besides 
causing the mistress of the house much 
chagrin by their irregularity; and many 
families, from a want of method, have 
the appearance of chance rather than of 
regular system. To avoid which the fol- 
lowing hints may be useful.” 


HE “hints” that follow are of many 

kinds, some quaint and fanciful, others 
just as we might find them in an up-to- 
date book. By many of them we are 
reminded to appreciate more fully the 
progress that has been made in the 
methods of securing and handling of sup- 
plies and in the performance of household 
tasks. 

“All things likely to be wanted should 
be in readiness; sugars of different quali- 
ties should be kept broken, currants 
washed, picked and dry in a jar; spices 
pounded, &c. 

“Where regular noonings or 
are used (and in every house some prepa- 
ration is necessary for accidental visi- 
tors), care should be taken to have such 
things in readiness as may be proper for 


suppers 


either ; 

“Every article should be kept in that 
place best suited to it, as much waste 
may thereby be avoided, viz. Vegetables 
will keep best on a stone floor if the 
meat ina cold dry 


air be excluded; 


place; sugar and sweetmeats require a 


. 
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dry place; so does salt; candles cold, but 
not damp; dried meats, hams, &c., the 
same. All sorts of seeds for puddings, 
saloop, rice, &c. should be close 
covered to preserve from insects. Flour 
should be kept in a cool perfectly dry 
room, and the bag being tied should be 
changed upside down and back every 
week, and well shaken. Soap should be 
cut with wire or twine, in pieces that 
form a long square, when first brought 
in, and kept out of the air two or three 
weeks; for if it dry quick, it will crack. 
Put it on the shelf, leaving a space be- 
tween, and let it grow hard gradually. 
Thus it will save a full third in the 
consumption. Cheese should be washed 
and wiped, if you wish to preserve it 
sound, and the shelves be washed; but 
if it be wanted to ripen, a damp cellar 
will bring it forward. 


expense, all waste should be guarded 
against, and having it cut in the room 
will tend much to prevent it. Since the 
scarcity in 1795 and 1800, that custom has 
been much adopted. It should not be 
cut until a day old. Eggs may be 
bought cheapest when the hens first begin 
to lay in the spring, before they sit in 
Lent and at Easter they become dear. 
They may be preserved fresh by dipping 
them in boiling water and instantly taking 
them out, or by oiling the shell, either 
of which ways is to prevent the air 
passing through it. 

“The best means to preserve blankets 
from moths is to fold and lay them 
under the feather beds that are in use, 
and they should be shaken occasionally. 
When soiled, they should be washed, not 
scoured. Candles made in cool weather 
are best; and when their price, and that 
of soap, which rise and fall together, is 
likely to be higher, it will be prudent to 
lay in a stock of both. This information 
the ‘chandler can always give; they are 
better for keeping eight or ten months, 
and will not injure for two years, if 
properly placed in the cool; and there 
are few articles that better deserve care 
in buying, and allowing a due quantity 
of, according to the size of the family. 

“Some of the lemons and oranges used 
for juice should be pared, first to preserve 
the peel dry; some should be halved, and 
when squeezed, the pulp cut out, and the 
outside dried for grating. If for boiling 
in any liquid, the first way is best. 
When whites of eggs are used for jelly, 
or other purposes, contrive to have pud- 
ding, custard, &c. to employ the 
yolks also. Should you not want them 
for several hours, beat them up with a 
little water, and put them-in-a cool place, 
or they will be hardened and useless. It 
was a mistake of old, to think that the 


ete is now so heavy an article of 
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whites made cakes and puddings heavy; 
on the contrary, if beaten long and 
separately, they contribute greatly to give 
lightness, and are an advantage to paste, 
and make a pretty dish beaten with fruit, 
to set in cream, &c. 


“Vegetables soon sour, in corode metals 
and glazed red ware, by which a strong 
poison is produced. In hot weather, 
when it is difficult to preserve milk from 
becoming sour, and spoiling the cream, 
it may be kept perfectly sweet by scald- 
ing the new milk very gently, without 
boiling, and setting it by in the earthen 
dish or pan that it is done in. This 
method is pursued in Devon- 
shire, and the milk is not skim- 
med under twenty-four hours, 
and would equally answer in 
small quantities for coffee, tea, 
&c. (By accident, not far from 
our modern method of Pasteur- 
ization. ) we. 

“To cool liquors in_ hot 
weather, dip a cloth in cold 
water, and wrap it round the 
bottle two or three times, then % 
place in the sun; renew the 4 
process once or twice. The best 
way of scalding fruits, or boil- f= 
ing vinegar, is in a stone jar, 
on a hot iron hearth, or putting 
the vessel into a saucepan of 
water, called a waterbath. 

“If chocolate, coffee, jelly, 
gruel, bark, &c. be suffered to 
boil over, the strength is lost. . . 
Gravies or soups, put by, should 
be daily changed into fresh 
scalded pans. 

“The cook should be encour- 
aged to be careful of coals and 
cinders; for the latter, there is 
a new contrivance to sift, with- 
out dispersing the dust of the 
ashes, by means of a covered tin 
bucket. 

“Hard water spoils the colour 
of vegetables; a pinch of pearl 
ash or salt of wormwood will 
prevent this effect. Drip- 
ping will baste everything as 
well as butter, fowls and game 
excepted; and for kithen pies, 
nothing else should be used. If 
the weather permits, meat eats 
much better for hanging two or 
three days before it is salted. 
The water in which meat has boiled 
makes an excellent soup for the poor, 
when vegetables, oatmeal, or pease, 
are added, and should not be cleared 
from the fat. Mutton will keep long 
by washing with vinegar, and pep- 
Pering the broad end of the leg; 
if any damp appears, wipe it immediately. 
If rubbed with salt slightly, it will not 
eat the worse. Boiled in sea-water is 
by some much admired. 





“When thunder or hot weather causes 
beer to turn sour, half, or a whole tea- 
spoonful of salt of wormwood should 
be put into a jug, and let the beer be 
drawn in it as small a time as possible 
before it be drank. 


“The mistress of the house will find 
many great advantages in visiting her 
larder daily, before she orders her bill 
of fare: she will see what things require 
dressing, and thereby guard against their 
being spoiled. Many articles may be 
redressed in a different form from that 
in which they were first served, and im- 
prove the appearance of the table without 


NEW SYSTEM 
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| DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


FORMED UPON ‘ 
eld os, 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY, 
AND be 


Facsimile of Title Page 


increasing expense. In every sort 
of provision, the best of the kind goes 
farthest; cutting out most advantage- 
ously, and affording most nourishment. 
Round of beef, fillet of veal, and leg of 
mutton, bear a higher price; but having 
more solid meat, deserve the preference. 
It is worth notice, however, that those 
joints which are inferior may be dressed 
as palatably, and, being cheaper, ought 
to be bought in turn; and when weighed 
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with the prime pieces, the price of the 
latter is reduced. 

“The manner of carving is not only 
a very essential knowledge in point of 
doing the honours of the table with 
grace, but makes a great difference in 
the family consumption; Habit 
alone can make people carve, or do the 
honours of a table well; for those who 
have not had practice, there are very 
good directions in a little book of 
Trusler’s.” 

All this and much more had _ this 
“Lady” of 1810 mastered after she “set 
It is a large accumulation 
to have learned through prac- 
tice and by “consulting others 
who were more experienced.” 
Latent executive ability had de- 

§ veloped with exercise to the 

| point of prompting the hand- 

ing on “to the public,” as well 
é as to the daughters of the 

4 household, the plans for sys- 
tematizing household purchases, 
keeping of household accounts, 
and caring for the supplies, once 
they were in the stock room. 
To put the plans into action, 
the direction of the work would 
need to be efficient and orderly. 
They are designed to develop 
skill in “conducting the business 
of the household.” 

The only attempt at classi- 
fication in the book is in the 
grouping of the “Different 
methods of cooking” under 
such headings as: Fish, Meats, 
Soups, Stews, Potatoes, Pastry, 
Puddings, Sweet Dishes, Fruits, 
Ices and Cakes. Even here the 
grouping seems odd in compari- 
son with our modern menu and 
greatly confused When measured 
by any classification of food 
materials. Vegetables, except 
potatoes, are classed as stews. 


out in life.” 





Lent Potatoes, served with a 
sweet sauce are given under 
sweet dishes as are, also, sack 
cream and bockings. Fricandeau 
and Sorrel sauce under Meats; 
Millet Puddings, Baked Soup, 
for the Poor; Dr. Ratcliff’s Re- 
storative Pork Jelly, and A 
Most Pleasant Drink for the 
Sick are among titles that arouse 
interest. It is evident that ratafia 
and verder spelled economy in home 
brewing, while rice pie crust and 
potato pastry go to show that “food 
substitution” had standing even in 
gentle households. Measurements are not 
dwelt upon. The author states that 
“though quantities may be as accurately 
set down as possible, yet much must be 
left to the discretion of the person who 
(Continued on page 185) 
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PEASANT DOLLS 


‘tHeaage anew 


Reading from left to right the dolls represent: Greek Soldier; Rumania; Rumania; Sweden; Czecho-Slovakia; Holland; 


Doll Exhibit at Purdue 


School of Home Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


YEARNING to travel in for- 
eign countries to study folk and 
national seems to be 

prevalent among those interested in Cos- 

tume Design, and to help satisfy this 
natural longing, the Junior students in 
the School of Home Economics at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana were 
problems whereby 


costumes 


permitted to choose 
they might travel mentally even if not 
physically at this time. The study of 
Historic Costume is scheduled for one 
semester and the students do a term 
problem in connection with the course. 
This year the students chose to dress 
dolls representative of some period in 
the history of costume or in some folk 
or national costume. 

The procedure of the work done by 
each girl before the actual dressing of 
the doll was first to have a definite urge 
to study some particular costume and one 
can well imagine the enthusiastic answers 
to this. One student chose to dress a 
Dutch doll because she had a doll’s pair 
of wooden Another chose a 
Swedish costume because her father had 
come from Sweden. One girl had some 
Brittany coifs which proved inspirational 
for her doll’s costume. And yet another 


shoes. 


was interested in the Rumanian costume 
because she had seen and admired Queen 
Marie when the train had stopped here 
in Lafayette. 

The next step for each student after 


Brittany; Alsace-Lorraine. 


By Marian WILLoUGHBY 


making her decision was to trace a map, 
doing it in a decorative way, locating 
the country and province whdse costume 
she was studying. Travel companies were 
very willing to send beautifully illustrated 
and enlightening booklets concerning the 
various countries. After reading books 
and magazines to learn about the people, 
their interests and pursuits, each girl 
then began the study of the costumes, 
making tracings, copying stitches, match- 
ing colors and cutting out patterns for 
the various garments. Sometimes actual 
garments were loaned studied but 
nearly all was. done with excellent cos- 
tume books and magazines from the uni- 
versity and state libraries. Conferences 
with travelers proved a great aid in this. 
One student even went to Indianapolis 
to study the Rumanian costumes among 
the foreigners for this city is said to 
have the largest Rumanian colony in the 
United States. 

After the student had discussed with 
the instructor her work thus far and had 
written it up in an attractive manner, 
she then bought her doll, the type she 
wished to dress in folk or national cos- 
tume. It would be amusing for you 
readers to see the various kinds which 
were purchased. Of course, the jazz 
doll with her elongated arms and legs 
proved very popular as these readily 
find a place in a coed’s room. One of 
these made a stunning Spanish senorita 


and 





meersity 


- 5 ‘ 


with her many -scarlet ruffles. and: high 
comb, made of -hat wire and draped with 
black lace for her mantilla. Some purr 
chased doll heads and frames for- lamp 
shades. Most went to a- quaint, -ald 
fashioned German -store here in the city 
and bought . tlre lovely, jointed -kid dolls 
with the China. faces-which. have sueh 
delightful expressions...These were ob- 
tained for less than one dollar due to 
their being out of style nowadays with 
the very young generation! The making 
of dolls was not enceuraged in this par- 
ticular project since the result is generally 
rather crude and too, the time was rather 
limited. A- student did design -one, used 
wax crayons. for the..features and when 
stuffed, it did very nicely for her Greek 
soldier. 

In the shopping for the materials the 
girls found that “every ornamental idea 
is closely connected with the form and 
material of the object for which and 
with which it was conceived. The sim- 
pler and more primitive the ornament 
the closer and more indissoluble the con- 
nection.” They learned if a peasant had 
made her designs for the coarse, heavy 
field clothes that these same designs 
would appear coarse and distorted if put 
on fine, thin materials. The students 
thereby attained a clearer perception of 
artistic requirements by the selection of 
the different materials. A rare Slovakian 
apron was loaned and it was almost per- 
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fectly duplicated. Black paper cambric 
was used for the apron, cotton being con- 
sidered very choice by these people since 
it has to be imported. The coarse hand 
made lace was almost exactly copied in 
cheap torchon lace and the same design, 
colors, stitches and thread for the em- 
broidery were used. Boots for the 
Czecho-Slovakian dolls were made of 
near leather oil cloth or from old kid 
gloves. The Greek soldier, dressed as 
those of one hundred years ago, was 
smart in his fustanella made of white 
yarn over a full crinoline skirt. Yarn 
wrapped around his legs made his hose 
which were tied at the knee with garters 
of black yarn.---His pointed, red oil cloth 
slippers and~- his close skull cap were 
intriguing with ‘their huge pompons and 
immense tassel of black yarn. 

The imaginations of the students have 
been stirred and there is a new reaction 
towards artistic’ expression in the Cos- 
tume Design classes having worked with 
these costumes of lovely colors with 
their decorative stitches and appreciating 
the naive charm expressed in the spon- 
taneous designs and quaintness of thought 
of these unschooled women of the soil 
whose hands were coarsened by field 
labor and who employed themselves dur- 
ing the long winter months in creating 
some object of love and fancy. They 
learned that art is pure instinct with the 
peasants and that the designs are passed 
down from generation to generation. 
They found’ that the spirit underlying 
peasant art is the spirit which should 
animate all of them in their work and 
inspire a sincere and earnest devotion to 
even the smallest labors of the hands. 


Most of the students did the problem 
just described but a few chose to dress 
dolls in historic period costumes and 
they followed the same procedure as 
mentioned before, only they made their 
dolls. Figure drawing was being studied 
and thus a close correlation was worked 
out. Lay figures, twenty-four inches 
long were made of white, heavy weight, 
illustrating board. Arms were made 
moveable when necessary by using a2 
eyelet punch. All details as to hair 
dressing, jewelry and posture’ were 
sketched on the paper before cutting out 
with a coping saw. After being cut ou‘, 
the rough edges of the paper doll were 
rubbed down with flexible nail files. The 
students were perceptibly impressed with 
the fact that it is not enough to’ know 
only the cut, shape and decoration of 
the garment, but that they should know 
the manner of wearing and the general 
effect aimed at by the wearer. Even the 
types of faces of these dolls seemed to 
be associated with each definitely marked 
period of history, each girl showing ex- 
treme devotion to these details. 

After the doll was cut out the painting 
of the body was done with water colors. 
The fine details of the face were done 
with pencil crayons as was the hair 
unless, as in the case of the ancient 
Assyrian man in his shawls and the an- 
cient Persian king in his gorgeous 
candys. when actual hair was pasted on 
for their long flowing locks and beards. 
This was made from the tightly twisted 
hair which can be bought very cheaply 
at beauty parlors: Gold and silver paint 
served to show very intricate and’ beauti- 
ful jewelry. After studying pictures and 
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reading various descriptions, materials 
were painstakingly chosen in order to 
have them in texture, color and weight 
as nearly like the original as possible. 
These dolls make excellent illustrative 
material for a school to have as a collec- 
tion for they are large enough to show 
the costume and its details, they are 
inexpensive, they take up a small amount 
of storage space, and they really are very 
attractive. 

A few lovely boudoir lamps were made 
representative of 18th Century and Sec- 
ond Empire France. Pictures or drawings 
of bedrooms in which these lamps could 
suitably be used were shown with the 
dolls. 

These projects were done in the class- 
room in order that all should profit by 
the discussions and observations. The 
students were anxious to attempt the 
crude methods carried out by the peasant 
women. For instance, the way embroid- 
ery designs were originally done were 
quite effectively used; the most ancient 
way of drawing quite free the design 
on the linen by means of ink made from 
lamp black or soot and then working the 
pattern with the colored threads; another 
way where the design was not drawn but 
geometrical patterns formed by counting 
the threads of the linen foundation and 
various stitches used; and the third way 
of cutting away certain threads in the 
linen foundation to get the desired 
pattern. 

When the dolls were finally costumed, 
the students arranged the exhibit and 
nothing so imposing and so popular has 
ever been shown in the clothing labora- 


(Continued on page 188) 





PERIOD DOLLS 


Reading from left to right the dolls represent: 2nd Empire-France; Greece 550-146 B.C.; Assyria 1000 B.C.;° Spain; 
14th Century A.D. France; 15th Century A.D. France; Restoration—France. 
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HILE most restaurants and 
cafeterias are racking their 
collective brains to devise 
schemes for enticing the public, one 


cafeteria to protect its partrons is com- 
pelled to put up a sign “Public not 
Admitted.” This cafeteria is managed 
by Miss Elizabeth Reed whose keen in- 
terest in the business, dietetics, service 
and personnel aspects of the complicated 
task of catering to people’s food notions 
and needs has made the dining rooms of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
an outstanding success. 

Homemakers as well as tea room and 
restaurant managers and cafeteria direc- 
tors. may find many helpful practical sug- 
gestions in Miss Reed’s description of 
the way she directs the serving of six 
thousand meals a day. 


S might be expected, Miss Reed is 
much sought by commercial enter- 
prises because she has demonstrated her 
ability in the practical as-well as the 
theoretical aspects of cafeteria manage- 
ment. She remains in her present posi- 
tion, however, in spite of many financially 
attractive offers. 
in maintaining 
is absolutely 
happiness,” 


freedom 
standards 
vocational 


“Reasonable 
my ideals 
essential to my 
she said. 

One of her ideals is to serve simple 
menus of simply cooked food, simply 
served. Simplicity and wholesomeness 
are, to her way of thinking, more to be 
desired in food than elaborateness and 
artistic effect. 


and 


Few people realize the detailed careful 
planning required in 
transforming these ideals into trays of 
food chosen daily by long lines of 
students. In the first place, there is the 
problem of planning the menus. Miss 
Reed assumes this responsibility. She 
outlined the plan according to which she 
is able to combine nutritional value, ap- 
peal to taste, and economy. For both 
lunch and dinner she daily offers the 
following groups of food: 


and supervision 


A soup; a roast; a made-over meat 


dish which sells for five or ten cents less 


than the roast; a meat substitute such as 
eggs or cheese; a legume dish such as 
baked beans or peas; an entree such as 
grill; a 


creamed chicken or a mixed 
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uccess in Serving Six Thousand 


Meals Daily 


By RutH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


vegetable entree such as spinach soufflé 
or corn in casserole; two kinds of pota- 
toes, sweet and white; rice; three vege- 
tables—a legume, usually fresh, a leafy 
vegetable, and a root vegetable. (The 
only canned vegetables Miss Reed uses 
to any extent are tomatoes, corn, and 
peas); salads—cold meat and potatoes; 
a fruit salad; a vegetable salad; special 
salads; and shredded cabbage sold for 
five cents; desserts—standard dishes al- 
ways offered: custard, baked apples, 
prunes, and oranges; two kinds of ice 
cream; pie; cake; hard cookies; cup 
cake; pudding; fruit; beverages—cocoa, 
coffee, tea, sweet milk, buttermilk. 


HIS daily choice of food groups pre- 

vents monotony because an almost 
infinite number of wholesome combina- 
tions is possible. 

“Popular choice changes from year to 
year,” Miss Reed pointed out. “At pres- 
ent we are selling more pies than ice 
cream or cake. Men do eat ,more pie 
than women. And did you know that 
anything flavored with chocolate is popu- 
lar? But there is also a large constant 
demand for simple desserts such as fruit 
jellies, custards, stewed or raw fruit, and 
crackers and cheese. We offer very good 
griddle cakes, but sell comparatively few. 

“We serve spinach in some form every 
day—spinach soufflé, omelet, salad, Hol- 
landaise, soup. And our patrons literally 
eat spinach by the barrel. We buy eigh- 
teen to twenty bushel every day. 

“Men’s trays differ little from women’s. 
They eat somewhat larger quantities, but 
their combinations of food are as sane 
as the women’s. In general, people choose 
their food wisely and well. 
age wise choice by cooking and serving 
the most wholesome foods appetizingly 
and selling them cheaply.” 


SECOND problem is marketing. 
A Miss Reed has a definite marketing 
policy which she summed up as follows: 
“Shopping around for bargains is not pro- 
fitable for an organization of this size. 
Low price alone is not significant. The food 
may not suit your needs, and the stand- 
ard of quality may not be maintained 
after the initial orders are filled. If, on 
the other hand, a firm is sure of prompt 


We encour-— 


weekly payment of its bills, knows it is 
going to get your order and knows the 
price you wish to pay, it will frequently 
make special advantageous purchases for 
you. A firm, as well as an individual, 
likes the opportunity to make good, likes 
the sense of responsibility that your con- 
stant patronage gives. I set a standard, 
hold the firm responsible for maintaining 
it, and systematically check the quality 
and price of the food sent to me. Some 
competition, however, is desirable. For 
example, we purchase our milk from two 
firms, our groceries from five different 
houses, and meat from three or four 
companies.” 

A third major problem is that of per- 
sonnel. Miss Reed employs one hundred 
and fifty full time workers, fifty of whom 
are young girls. In her management of 
employees, the rare combination in her 
personality of clear cold efficiency and 
warm interest in people manifests itself. 
At one time she wished to become a per- 
sonnel director, and in the supervision 
of her workers she utilizes this deep- 
seated interest in people. Incidently, it 
is good business to have happy, healthful 
employees. 


ISS REED outlined the personnel 

side of her work in some detail: 
“We have a nurse and health department. | 
People frequently remark, ‘What attractive 
young girls you have.’ Their superiority 
is largely due to the good health care 
which they receive. Since most of my 
employees are foreign, I have a real 
Americanization opportunity. My em- 
ployees eat the same food as the guests. 
They do not have ‘help’s food.’ As a 
result of our interest in them, they in 
turn want to give good service. I believe 
the whole department would not have 
been so successful if we had not made 
a special effort to be constructively kind 
to every one of our employees.” 

As Miss Reed talked in her eager 
animated manner, one could see how the 
success and service rendered by her or- 
ganization emanated from this one kindly 
earnest personality, who with a_ fine 
theoretical background supplemented by 
imaginative insight, hard work, and 
genuine interest in people, used the free- 
dom given her to build the best college 
cafeteria system of its kind in_ the 
country today. 
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Lecturer, Home Economics Education, Department of Home 


EXTILE study at George Wash- 

ington University must meet the 

needs of young women who wish 
this study to enrich and make deeper 
their general culture. It has no voca- 
tional aim. 

The course of study has the usual 
general objective, to select wisely tex- 
tiles for wardrobe and household use; 
to develop a critical eye to be used when 
a purchase is made. 

Other objectives may be stated thus: 
to stimulate interest in textiles found in 
their environment; to teach a_ student 
how to look at a textile; to teach a 
student how to handle fine textiles and 
to develop the sense of touch; to stimu- 
late more study and closer observation as 
opportunities for travel and exchange 
appear; to open up the world of textiles 
from the artistic, historical and literary 
points of view; to see the culture of 
other nations as expressed through tex- 
tiles; to make each student a more 
interesting personality. 

We make an effort to divide the em- 
phasis between the utilitarian and the 
purely cultural aspects. Success in blend- 
ing these two will aid in enlarging the 
horizon of the life of each student. 

In order to develop the cultural aspects 
of the subject a survey was made of the 
resources offered by the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was found that the 
National Museum, Corcoran Art Gallery, 
I). A. R. Museum and Myer’s Museum— 
a private museum—afforded excellent op- 
portunities for the study of splendid col- 
lections and artistically mounted exhibits. 
All our textile is study supplemented by 
the illustrative material found in these 
places and by helpful books in both the 
Public and Congressional libraries. 

Three semester hours credit are given 
for our textile course. The class meets 
one formal period of fifty-five minutes 
and two technical periods of one hundred 
and ten minutes each, during the week 
for fifteen weeks. 

- The technical periods are essential if 
many excursions are taken. Study of 
various collections is futile if ample time 
is not provided. If the class or teacher 
feels the pressure of time much essential 
instruction is omitted as well as valu- 
able and beautiful materials in the 
museum collections overlooked. The value 
of excursions or so-called field trips has 
been -seriously questioned. Experience 
has shown that the value is determined 
by the preparation before hand and the 
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Lextle Study 


By BLANCHE W. ROoLLINSON 
George Washington University, Washington, D. ( 


manner in which the excursion is con- 
ducted. It may be an absolute waste 
of time or it may be the time in which 
the deepest enrichment takes place. To 
quote from the frieze of the Union Sta- 
tion in Washington, D. C., “He who 
would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies, must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” : 

The work at George Washington Uni- 
versity is so arranged as to afford 
leisure for careful study by those stu- 
dents who wish to delve into the history 
of textiles and spend time in examining 
them in the museums. 

One student commented on the number 
of times she had visited the National 
Museum, but added, that she had not 
known how to lock at the exhibits. This 
illustrates the point that the teacher must 
constantly supplement the student’s study 
and excursions with historical and liter- 
ary interests, as well as direct and 
interpret all that is seen by the students 


present. 


HE class had the unusual opportunity 

of seeing at the National Museum, the 
original model of Whitney’s cotton gin, 
invented by Eli Whitney in 1793; also, 
“Howe’s sewing machine, made and in- 
vented by Elias Hewe, Jr. who has 
stated that in April 1845 this machine 
sewed the first seam made™by machine. 
This machine is loaned to the. museum 
by Elias Howe Stockwell, and the ma- 
hogany box in which it was carried when 
exhibited before the Courts of Europe, 
is in the same case. The first machine 
having eye-pointed needle and_ shuttle 
making lock stitch was made by Elias 
Howe, Jr., in 1846. The curator and his 
staff at the National Museum extended 
every courtesy to the students and aided 
and stimulated their study in very valu- 
able ways. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. Appell 
the class was taken through the depart- 
ment in the Bureau of Standards devoted 
to textile examination and testing. 

The courtesies extended to the studen‘s 
by Mr. George Hewitt Myers will be 
long remembered. His museum contains 
rare and valuable oriental rugs as well 
as other choice textiles from the far 
east. 

As a part of the regular textile course 
papers were prepared by the students 
treating such subjects as Paisley Shawls, 


Coverlets, Navajo Rugs, Needlepoint 


Economics, 


Lace, Tapestries, Oriental Rugs, Scotch 
Tartans and Embroidery. 

The paper treating tapestries, giving 
their history, function and place in art, 
was read in the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in the room in which are mounted large 
and beautiful Gothic tapestries, woven in 
Arras, France, in the fifteenth century. 

A close study and examination of 
stiches, coloring, design and _ pictorial 
composition followed the reading of the 
paper. 

The same plan was employed by the 
student who prepared and read her paper 
on lace. 

The class was taken to the American 
Indian exhibit when Navajo rugs were 
under consideration. 


UCH interest in Colonial coverlets 

and “kivers” pattern and samplers 
was stimulated by an excellent paper read 
at the National Museum. The student 
used the coverlets, small mounts showing 
patterns and mounted samplers to illus- 
trate her paper. 

Shawls proved of unusual interest to 
the class. The study of the East Indian 
shawl or what is known as the patch- 
work shawl; the Cashmere shawl and 
the Paisley took place in a private home, 
where each could be handled and ex- 
amined with linen testers. There was 
also opportunity to study in the same 
manner laces as well as tow cloth, early 
Colonial calicoes, silk and linen. Members 
of the class brought textiles of interest 
to the exhibition, which were also stud- 
ied. A paper on the Paisley shawl was 
read and supplemented by a genealogical 
exhibit that showed the “family tree” of 
the shawls. 

A comparative study was made of the 
Paisley shawl and a Paisley print; of a 
hand-woven coverlet costing thirty-five 
dollars and a four dollar ninety-eight 
cent ($4.98) bedspread of Pine-bloom 
design woven in North Carolina with a 
power loom. A _ silk shawl a_ century 
old and the present day silk shawl heavily 
embroidered were also compared. 

A list was made of textile names used 
for trade purposes, found in the Wash- 
ineton stores 

Students showed much interest in a 
history of the names of the most com- 
mon textiles where this subject came up 
before the class. 

To illustrate how a textile came into a 


(Continued on page 184) 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Ftome Economics Women in Business 
The Home Cookery Department of the Pigely Wigely 


By HELEN Rosertson (Susan B. Wray) 


Household Editor, 


onesty 
bids 
me tell 
you that while 
this article is 


not an obituary, 
it is the story of 
a home service 
department that 
lived a_ happy, 
useful but short 
life, becoming 
deceased when 
the company, of 
‘.which it was a 
part, merged with another. 

To borrow the usual obituary phrase, 
“Be it said:that ‘while the passing of the 
Home Cookery Department is mourned,” 
its organization, development and growth 
was an interesting one, both’ from the 
standpoint of its being a new phase of 
retail grocer store operation, as well as 
a new venture and field for home eco- 
nomics work in business. It is true that 
there have been and still are home service 
departments in connection with other 
chain grocer stores, yet this one seemed 
to grow and develop differently from any 
of its—should one say cousins or bitter 
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enemies? 

As I believe you will be interested in 
the planning of this department as well 
as in its organization, I will start at the 
first. The plans for the Home Cookery 
Department were laid the first of August 
in 1927. The main object, being to 
establish an informational bureau for 
housewives, which by performing a serv- 
ice of definite, practical value, would 
build prestige and good will for the 
name Piggly Wiggly. By “informational 
bureau,” I don’t mean one that would 
simply answer household questions, but 
one which would spread practical and 
authentic knowledge of foods, as well as 
interest to the housewife and help her 
with the marketing, planning and prepa- 
ration of her menus. 


Susan B. Wray was chosen for the 
symbolic name of the director of the 
department because it was short, easily 
pronounced and remembered. Further- 
more, it had the sound of a’ homey, 
practical person who could and did cook. 


When the department was started its 
plan of activity was to include the main- 


Stores of St. Louts 


“The Des Moines Register,” 


taining of a personal advisory- bureau, 
which, it was stressed, could be reached 
by telephone. -This. was to be an .out- 
standing feature of the department. Of 
next importance was the distribution of 
a weekly publication, known as_ the 
Cookery News, which was to carry 
market news and seasonable cookery 
helps. At first it was thought best to 
print this in the form of folders of the 
size eight and one-half inches by eleven 
inches. The center was to be let vacant 
until after the paper was _ established, 
when the space would be used for adver- 
tising. This plan was discarded, how- 
ever, and it was decided to keep the 
paper free from all advertising or even 
the slightest semblance of sales promo- 
tional material. The telephone service 
and Cookery News then were to be the 
two principal forms of direct contact 
with the housewife. Other such as mak- 
ing speeches at women’s clubs—entering 
into civic affairs, it was felt, would come 
later, (and they did, even sooner than 
we expected). 

After selecting these two avenues of 
approach the next problem to be solved 
was the way in which the Cookery News 
would be distributed, and the introduc- 
tion of the department. Both were 
important. The Cookery News must be 
distributed in such a way that housewives 
would read it, and not send it into the 
wastebasket, with a glance. For this rea- 
son, the house to house distribution plan 
was rejected. The scheme finally decided 
upon and followed proved a thoroughly 
effective means of distribution. Tie 
Cookery News were put into special 
boxes placed between the incoming and 
outgoing turnstiles of each store. These 
boxes which were made of wood and 
finished to harmonize with the store fix- 
tures, were so constructed that the 
Cookery News stood upright in them, 
with only the heading showing. The 
back of the boxes, being higher than the 
box part allowed space for a white card 
which was changed weekly. This card 
announced the new issue and any special 
features it might contain. Tuesday was 
selected as the best day for a new issue 
to go into the boxes, as this gave the 
housewives time to read the market news 
and plan their shopping for Friday and 
Saturday. 

With the the 


name chosen, 


first 


) f s “The Evening Tribune-Capital’ and 
“Des Moines Sunday Register,” Des Moines, Iowa 


Cookery News printed and in their boxes, 
everything was ready for the launching 
of the department. The public introduc- 
tion was made in a full page Piggly 
Wiggly advertisement on September 
twelfth, the day before the first Cookery 
News was offered the customers. In this 
advertisement the advisory and informa- 
tional service was stressed. Readers were 
invited to call Susan B. Wray for any 
help on household problems or ideas for 
entertaining, “from the simplest function, 
to the most formal.” Attention was 
called to the Cookery News, the helpful 
suggestions it contained for the house- 
wife and its accessibility. As a further 
means of introduction, Susan B. Wray 
gave a short talk over the radio, inviting 
housewives to come to the stores for 
the Cookery News and to write or call 
the office of the Home Cookery Depart- 
ment for any recipes or help they might 
need. * : 


The immediate response to the intro- 
duction of the department was favorable. 
The personal service bureau was over- 
whelmed with requests for information 
and help of all kinds. In fact this part 
of the program became so taxing that it 
was decided to discontinue the advertis- 
ing of this service and to turn all our 
efforts to that part of the work which 
would reach the greatest number—this 
was, of course, the Cookery News. And 
this policy was continued. While at all 
times answers and requests were given 
either by phone or letter, after the third 
month, we did not invite such calls. 


In the meantime the Cookery News 
was fast becoming popular. An easily 
read lay-out as well as the seasonable, 
practical and useful material which it 
gave was almost immediately met with 
favor by the housewives. The space on 
both sheets was divided into four col- 
umns. In the two center ones on the 
front page was given a resumé of the 
fruits and vegetables found in the market 
for the current week. While prices 
could not be quoted the housewife was 
told of the fruits and vegetables which 
were in season—out of season—high or 
low in price as the case might be. Here 
also advice as to selection and care of 
the fresh produce was given. This infor- 
mation proved particularly helpful and 
popular, many housewives telling me how 
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they watched the “Through the Market” 
column (so it was called), and planned 
their menus or canning from it. Such 
information was not only helpful to the 
housewife but aided in the selling of 
fresh produce as well. For, while this 
report told the customer what she would 
find in the market and the condition of 
the same, it obviously informed her 
these articles of food were to be had at 
the Piggly Wiggly stores. 

In the other two columns on this page, 
recipes were given for the preparation 
of some of the foods given in the market 
survey. Especially was this the case if a 
new product was introduced. You know 
as a general rule, the American house- 
wife serves only a few of the many 
vegetables which are at her disposal 
Therefore stress was laid upon the cook- 
ing of the less commonly used vegetables 
and recipes were given for novel ways 
of combining, preparing or serving old 
favorites. 
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Frequently in one of these columns a 
short article was given on the production 
of an article of food. We who have 
studied foods know them to be an 
interesting subject, but the housewife 
does not always find them so, and when 
told of the romantic places from which 
her spice shelf is supplied, she, too, be- 
comes interested. That she likes to hear 
occasionally of the history behind the 
universal use of coffee, the production of 
chocolate, and the discovery of vanilla 
and the like, was proven many times. 
These articles did more than awaken in- 
terest, like fairy stories, each one had 
a moral, in that usually suggestions for 
marketing for that product, were given. 
and if possible, the general method of 
preparation. 

On the reverse side of the sheet the 
information was more general. Season- 
able menus were given as were also 
recipes. The latter varied from the very 
simple ones intended for aiding the per- 
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Reproduction of Introductory Advertisement of the Home Cookery Department of 


the Missouri—lIllinois Stores Co. 
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son new in the art of cooking to those 
of an unusual and more intricate nature 
which the experienced housewife is al- 
ways interested in making. The menus 
were usually planned to illustrate what 
might be served with a featured recipe. 
Invariably when a housewife called ask- 
ing for a special recipe, she asked what 
to serve with it. Hence this plan was 
evolved. Of course, not only practical 
menus were given; there were also party 
dishes and suggestions. Holidays and 
their celebrations were especially stressed. 

Plans for special diets, such as re- 
ducing, gaining, constipation, for the 
sick room tray, were given from time 
to time and these were illustrated with 
menus, and if needed—recipes. 

In the working out of the entire paper, 
care was taken in making the language 
conversational, and the recipes were writ- 
ten so that anyone could follow them. 
At all times as well as at every oppor- 
tunity, true, practical and usable food 
facts were given. These, the housewife 
proved interested in, for she too, is 
coming to realize the importance of the 
proper selection, care and preparation of 
the food for her family. Practical econ- 
omy of money, time, and labor was a 
third factor stressed throughout the 
Cookery News. 

Every Tuesday morning the new issue 
of the Cookery News went into their 
boxes. By Saturday night, the supply in 
each store would be practically depleted. 
For the first few weeks, in order to call 
attention to our new service, on Friday 
and Saturday, when trade was heaviest, 
a Cookery News was placed in each 
shopper’s bag. At this time thirty-five 
thousand were distributed in St. Louis. 
This, however, was found to be wasteful 
2s many would receive two _ copies. 
Therefore, this method was discontinued 
and the customers were left to take their 
copies from the boxes voluntarily. 
Twenty-five thousand copies were taken 
in this manner each week. 

Soon it was found that readers were 
saving their Cookery News. So it was 
decided to give them a container. A 
heavy black envelope with an attractive 
design was decided upon as being the 
most practical. In order to secure a 
Cookery News folder, or envelope, the 
customers must ask for one, of the clerks 
at her neighborhood Piggly Wiggly store, 
and she must sign a small coupon. Ten 
thousand folders were given out in a 
period of two weeks, which was a good 
percentage. 

3esides the Cookery News a weekly 
column of recipes and suggestions was 
given in the Friday Piggly Wiggly news- 
paper advertisement. These usually fea- 
tured the items of food listed at special 
prices, though at no time was a brand 
name mentioned. There was also a 
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column carried in the l’epper Box, the 
St. Louis Rotary Club publication, which 
gave some Piggly Wiggly 
promotional copy prepared by the ad- 


recipes and 


vertising department. 


Then, too, as every home service de- 
partment hopes, there were many oppor- 
tunities to speak before women’s clubs. 
And as there was a very large hall in 
the office building, clubs and organiza- 
tions were allowed to use this for their 
parties. This service, too, we found soon 
swamped with requests. 


The direct sales return from this de- 
partment could not be accurately meas- 
ured. 


such a department, but the obvious bene- 


Of course there is a return from 


fit derived by the was the 
prestige and good will which it built 
This was easy to 
comment 


company 


among home women. 
gauge by the interest and 
created by the Cookery News and other 


services, which we received from all 
sources. In one day’s mail there were 
3 : ea 
five requests to send the Cookery News 


to friends in Cairo, Eg England, 
Nova Scotia, California 
While this was not a typical day’s ma'‘l, 
it shows the far reach of so small a 
paper. The weekly and monthly mailing 
list grew to alarming proportions, simply 
by friends mailing them to friends, or 
visitors in the city asking that they re- 
ceive them after returning to their homes. 

After months of development, 


ypt, 


and Carolina. 


eight 
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tive other Piggly Wiggly units purcnased 
the Cookery News for their customers, 
which proved the possibility of its being 
more than a local department. 


And so the Home Cookery Depart- 
ment functioned and grew. It accom- 
plished it’s twofold purpose, that of 


helping the housewife in the ever fas- 
cinating subject of food; in spreading 
the name of Piggly Wiggly and creating 
new customers as well as holding the 
interest of the old. At all times the 
standard of every phase of the work 
was kept so high that in no sense could 
its activity be classed as pure publicity 
or advertising. To this fact, I believe, 
the Home Cookery Department owed its 
success. 








eycreen Ftouses Aid 
in (hild Study 


By Marie E. Burcin 


Teacher of Home Economics, Ossining High 


School, Ossining, New York 


RESIDENT HOOVER in his 

proclamation naming May first. as 

Child Health Day stated: “The 
future of our country marches on the 
feet of our children.” Is it not essential, 
then, that so important a subject as the 
child—his care, health, and training be 
given a yery special place in Home Eco- 
nomics Education today? 

Particularly in regard to the Part 
Time girls do I feel that this feature 
of home life should be stressed, for 
these young girls so soon are to become 
homemakers and mothers and with so 
little training or background to help them 
to be successful. 

This year in forming a plan for the 
Part Time work we included, as usual, 
the series of Personal Appearance les- 
sons which I believe to be of great value 
to these working girls, and by way of the 


Personal Appearance lessons branched 
into Clothing lessons and Food for 
Health lessons. We also tried to deal 


somewhat with Family Relationships; 
Courtesy; Budgeting; instruction con- 
cerning Hospitality—by means of our 





Christmas party— and also touched upon 
the cultural side of life by reading and 
recommending good books. This term 
we resolved in way to cooperate 
with the Part Time Boys and work out 
a project which would quite definitely 
present the child problem for discussion. 


some 


houses were de- 
constructed 
ordinary 
folding screens, three sections, but have 
been fashioned of wood with a door in 
the center section and a window in each 


two screen 
These houses, 
are similar to 


Finally, 
cided 
by the 


upon. 
boys, 


abn “4 


so atten in an 3 





ve 2 8 Bb mg RL 








The above shows two of the screen houses 


side section to make them appear as 
miniature houses. Such a house makes 
ideal play equipment for the small child, 
as it can be placed in one corner of a 
room—forming a center for a _child’s 
toys, etc., or against the outside of a 
house where a child can safely and con- 
tentedly play and enjoy the fresh air too. 


The project has been successful in that 
it has presented in general such varied 
homemaking work. The in- 
terior decoration of the two small homes 
brought about an interesting discussion 
of the girl’s own bedroom. Color schemes 
were worked out, and tiny furnishings 
made such as curtains, table covers, 
cushions, etc. One screen house was 
fitted up with table and chairs, child’s 
size, somewhat similar to dining room 
while the other became an 
nursery with doll’s crib, 

Paper flower lessons were 


phases of 


or nook, 
attractive 
dresser, etc. 


included at this time and attractive 
flowers for the window boxes were made. 


_Of course, the specific problem offered 

was the study of the child to play in 
the screen house. Small brothers and 
sisters of the girls in the class became 
very important as such subjects as chil- 
dren’s playthings and playmates, child 
feeding, children’s clothing, habits in 
child training, the nursery, the child’s 
leisure time, and the child’s mother were 
discussed in great detail. 


The project seemed to meet definitely 
the needs of each girl, and at the same 
time provide a single problem in which 
each girl felt she was actively taking a 
part. In our work we try to keep in 
mind the importance of the scheme of 
working together, for we realize that in 
this day and age, a good citizen cooper- 
ates with his fellowmen. 
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The Story of Textiles 


Bembergo— The Newest Textile 


By LoutsE Huston 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, American Bemberg Corporation, New York, N. Y. 




























Girl’s dress and scarf made of Bemberg material 


BOUT fifty years ago, a French 

scientist studying a _ silkworm 

under the microscope, discovered 
the secret of silk making. He found 
that the silkworm was a complete chemi- 
cal laboratory whose digestive juices 
converted the cellulose of the mulberry 
plant into a fluid which is spun forth 
from its spinnarets in the form of fine 
filaments. 

This scientist vonceived the idea that 
such a filament could be produced much 
quicker and chcaper by chemical means 
and this idea was the germ of the 
synthetic textile industry which now 
occupies such an important place in the 
textile field. Many other scientists work- 
ing independently also tried to imitate 
the silkworra’s methods of spinning so 
that four different processes were 
evolved. In order of their discovery 
thev are: 

Nitro (Tubize 


Cellulose yarns are 


made by this process). 


Cuprammo nium 
(Bemberg yarns are 
made by a modifica- 
tion of this pro- 
cess). 

Viscose (Viscose, 
Dupont etc. are 
made by this pro- 
cess). 

The base of all 
four processes 1% 
cellulose. Cellulose 
is the solid part of 
all vegetable matter 
or plant life. The 
greatest volume oi 
cellulose used in 
synthetic fibers is 
obtained from wood 
pulp, but that used 
in Bemberg is ob- 
tained from cotton. 

The first attempts 
to produce a textile 


fiber of chemical 
origin were not en- 
tirely successful. 
The cellulose used 
was obtained from 
wood pulp which 
with some of the 
chemicals and ma- 
chinery then in use 
produced yarns that 
were cold, 
and unsympathetic 
to the touch. Other 
defects such as a 
metalic luster, lack 
of pliability and loss 
when 
wet, caused women 
to view with dis- 
trust any clothing 
made from synthe- 


coarse 


of — strength 


tic yarns. 

But this did not 
discourage the 
scientists. It only 


spurred them on to greater achieve- 
ments until a_ scientist in one of 
the oldest and most progressive manu- 
Europe, the J. P. 
Bemberg Corporation gave the world an 


facturing firms of 


entirely new and successful process of 
reproducing the silkworm’s method of 
silk making. 
others had stopped upon securing the 


This scientist insisted that 


outward appearance of silk and had not 
gone far enough to produce a filament 
with the inherent characteristics of silk. 
Step by step, he eliminated the short- 
comings, continually making the hase 
solution stronger so that it could bé sub- 
divided into finer filaments which would 
be more resistant to tension and moisture. 
His final achievement is one of the 
miracles of modern science—a_ white 
yarn with a natural subdued luster that 
is made into fabrics that so nearly re- 
semble silk in appearance, softness and 
pliability that even textile experts cannot 
always tell the difference between Bem- 
berg and silk without chemical tests. 





Photographs by Joel Feder, New York 
Chiid’s dress made of Bemberg 
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This newest development in the textile 
field answers an insistant demand for 
something beautifully smart, practical and 
durable at a moderate price. 

As stated before Bemberg 
from dissolved cotton fibers by a modi- 
fied cuprammonium process. A stretch- 
spinning process used exclusively in its 
manufacture gives it fineness, strength 
(wet and dry) softness and _pliability 
equalled only by a high grade silk. In 
the filaments are never more 
even than silk, thus if properly con- 
structed no shadows or rings are found 
in hosiery. It is the only synthetic textile 
that has been used successfully in full 
fashioned hosiery. 

If properly constructed 
fabrics made of this remarkable textile 
fast to washing. 


is made 


addition, 


and dyed, 


are 


After being widely and_ successfully 
used abroad for years, Bemberg yarn is 
now being made in Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and national manufacturers are 
using it with satisfaction. 

The designs and color combinations 
offered by these American manufacturers 
have created a great deal of favorable 
comment, and style magazines are devot- 
ing much space to their presentation. The 
garments illustrated have been washed 
without shrinking or fading. The sport 
dress of white Svelda pique will always 
stay white as white Bemberg will not 
yellow with washing or age. The ker- 
chief scarf of green and white is de- 
cidedly smart and the colors are fast. 

The child’s frock of printed Svelda 
chiffon crepe in tiny floral design, smart 
enough to delight even the vainest of 
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small girls, always attracts a great deal 
of attention because of its beauty and the 
fact that it may be boiled without dim- 
ming its color. A hot iron will not harm 
these fabrics. 

The underwear, made of this new tex- 
tile, is strong even when wet and will 
not shrink or fade. 

Curtains and draperies in new and 
beautiful designs are being enthusiasti- 


cally welcomed by. women who appreciate , 


such furnishings which are not only 
beautiful but also fast to washing and 
sunlight. 


In offering these fabrics to the public; 
the textile manufacturers have realized: 
a long sought goal in fabrics of accepted 
style value, extreme durability and great 
versatility. 








COLORFUL print, a can of 

paint and a little shellac turn a 

nondescript little box into a 
decorative asset. And _ bright 
objects of decoration turn a sombre room 
into one of colorful charm. It’s little 
things like these that make a world of 
difference in your home. 

The box your tea comes in, the can 
your comes in, all such things 
are prospects. They might more profit- 
ably end their days carrying cigarettes, 
holding matches. And why not? Per- 
haps they don’t suggest their possibilities 
in their present state, but remove the 
label, and you will see. A coat of bright 
lacquer then. Next an attractive little 
print clipped from a magazine or bought 
from an art store, pasted on, either to 
envelop or merely to cover a portion of 
the object and its transformation begins. 

Shellac fulfills the really important 
duty as a finishing and protecting coat. 
It holds the print in place, preserves its 
colors and keeps it from peeling off and 
showing that constant handling 
would otherwise cause. 

The whole process of decorating will 
take less than an,hour, for the lacquer 
will dry in about thirty minutes and the 
pasting and shellacing can be done in 
a few moments. This decorative treat- 
ment is not limited to boxes or small 
objects of the sort. Wastepaper baskets, 
screens and even furniture can be made 
far more attractive by the addition of a 


pepper 


wear 


(Illustrations by C. Vouga & Co., New York 
City) 


little 


Decorative Uses for Prints 


By Marir HULSER 


Editor, Save the Surface Magazine, New York 


colorful print. It is important; however, 
in all cases to paint the background a 
color that is both harmonizing with the 
room and in keeping ‘with the colors of 
the print. The least dominating color 
in the picture, if appropriate to the room’s 
furnishings, will probably set off the 
print to its best advantage. 

Securing the right shade of lacquer 
for the background should not be diffi- 


cult, as all the desired colors are now 








how-- 
pre- 


For small ob;ects, 
are generally 
and red is the most popular of. 
There is something very intriguing 
no matter what 


manufactured. 
ever, bright colors 
ferred, 
all. 
about a little red box, 
its use. 

In placing the print on- the box, waste- 
paper basket or screen, take care that 
it is even and well balanced. A rubber 
cement paste is better for~ the purpose 
of pasting than any other, ¢ “since it will 
not dampen or stretch the ‘print in any 
way. Otherwise, the back of the print 
should be, given a coat of shellac—and 
not until it is dry can the print be 
pasted on. 








The choice of the print itself should: 
be regulated by the nature of the room: 
where it is to be used. For a man’s! 
den, sporting scenes or modernistic de-: 
signs are the best choice. Delicately: 


tinted landscapes dre particularly appro-- 


priate for a dainty bedroom, and copies’ 
of famous paintings, which are often: 
reproduced in magazines, are suitable for. 
the more formal rooms. 

‘It will give a better finish to a picture 
that has been clipped from a magazine to 
place a narrow border of black tape 
(passe partout) around the edges—or it 
would do just as well to paint on a 
narrow black border. a 

Two coats of shellac should be given 
over the entire object. The shellac should 
be brushed on quickly and in one direc- 
tion. A few strokes of the brush will 
be sufficient to cover the surface, as the 
shellac dries rapidly. and cannot be 
stretched out like paint and varnish. 

If an antique appearance is desired, 
after the first coat of shellac a little 
burnt umber paint (that has been mixed 
with a glazing liquid) is brushed over 
the surface. Then, with a clean piece of 
cheesecloth it is wiped off, leaving some 
in and near the corners. When this 
antique coat is thoroughly dry, to insure 
an exceptionally attractive job, another 
coat of shellac should be given. It will 
be beneficial to re-shellac the print from 
time to time. An object that is frequently 
handled will need a new coat more often 
than one that isn’t. 
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By Essie L. Extrort, -B.S. 


Head of Home Economics Department, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, California 


NEW thrill in education? Yes, 

and a delightful one which I 

wish every teacher might share. 
Can you imagine a more agreeable situa- 
tion than that of contacting the youngest 
and the oldest groups in our public 
school system at the same time? Yet 
that is the good fortune that has come 
to the Home Economics Department of 
Manual Arts High School in Los 
Angeles. 

We have long since recognized the 
value of child care, child training and 
guidance courses for high school girls 
and boys, many of whom have homes 
and families of their own in the years 
immediately following graduation. Each 
semester, as this interesting phase of 
the household management or home 
problems unit arrived, we wished for 
ways and means to illustrate or vitalize 
the theories discussed. True, we urged 
actual experience through the so-called 
home project method, but it is always a 
pathetically small’ minority of girls who 
are priviliged to contact, much less ob- 
serve or care for, a small child. 

Those of you teachers who have sensed 
this lack can well appreciate the enthusi- 
asm with which we met the invitation 
of Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Director of 
Psychology and Educational Research in 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Rebekah Earle, 
Head of the Normandie Nursery school, 
to conduct a course in Child Observation 
in our high school. 

The following tentative course was 
outlined and has been followed with 
slight modifications for two semesters: 
A. Introductory 

I. Meet the entire group and discuss: 

a. Purpose of the course. 


b. The laboratory (Nursery School) 

1. Plant 

2. Staff and plan of conduct 

3. Purposes of the school : 

4. Habit formation in young children 
and its observation. 

The group enrolled: age, sex, name 
II. Meet the entire group and discuss: 
* A. Plans for their observations: 

1. Avoid: 

a. Being obtrusive 

b. Talking to children 

c. Getting in the children’s way 

d. Commenting audibly 

e. Showing amusement or other emo- 
tional reactions é 

f. Seeking motives not obvious in the 
child’s behavior. 

2. Endeavor to: 3 

a. Observe and record definite acts and 
words of the children 

b. Save generalizations and _ interpreta- 
tions for a later period. 

c. Keep clearly in mind the particular 
things to be observed during any 
given period. 

d. Note and save problems to discuss 
with the instructor at the next class 
period. 


B. General Observations 
I. Type of Activity 

a. List each activity you observe. 

b. Describe each activity so that one not 
present would know just what the 
children did. 

c. Note sex and age differences in choice 
of activities, 

d, Look for any other factors which may 
be influencing choice of activity, as, 
health, size personality traits and mood. 

II. Methods of Discipline (Develop meaning 
of the term) 

A. Observe situations which involve adult 


participation, 

1 he story 

2. Activities requiring adult help and 
suggestions, 
Note variations in amount of help 
given. 

3. Preparation for dinner, 

4. Dinner hour. 

5. Clearing up. 

6, Preparation. for nap, 

7. Toilet and: washing up. 


B. Observe situations requiring immediate 
adult participation 

Unwarranted interference with another 

child. 

- Violation of group rights. 

- Habitual annoyance of others. 

. Moments of exaggerated excitement or 
other emotion in group or individual. 
. Situations threatening harm to the 
child, 

. Need for satisfying normal curiosities, 
. as to bodily functions, life relation- 
ships, etc. 

Situations involving the development 
of attitudes toward reality, property, 
truth, fantasy, authority. 

c. Physical and Mental Characteristics of 

Babies and Young Children, 
1, Physical Differences. 
a. Body build and proportion. 
b. General development and nutrition. 
1. Standards of Nutrition. 
Growth increments 
Bone development 
2. Physical hygiene 
III. Mental Differences 
a. Development of intelligence (Standard 
Tests) 
b. Studies of emotion 
a, Davee Studies 
. Presentation of a complete cas ; 
II. Outline for student acteoien _— 


n nm PWH 


Pa 


The question of arranging suitable 
time for laboratory periods'at the nurs- 
ery school was met by presenting the 
course to a group of senior girls whose 
Home Economics class occured the two 
periods before the noon hour. Once each 
week for eight weeks they spent these 
two periods and the noon hour at the 
nursery school which is within walking 
distance. So many more girls and boys 
could profit by even a single observation 
period, now difficult to arrange, that 
plans are being made to move the nursery 
school to the thigh school grounds as 
soon as the Board of Education can 
afford to do so. 


Either Dr. Woods or Mrs. Earle come 
once a week for forty-five minutes to 
Manual to conduct the discussion on 
child training based on nursery school 


observations and reference reading. Miss’ : 


Mildred Eby and myself direct the classes 
the rest of the week which are scheduled 


as Dietetics and Household Management. 
First Reactions 

At the close of the second lesson and 
after two observation visits to the nurs- 
ery school the high school girls were 
asked to give three statements concern- 
ing principles learned through visits and 
lectures. Out of the many interesting 
answers a few are recorded here: 

“Every child must be treated as a 
thinking, intelligent human being.” 

“Try not to say don’t to a child. Give 
him something else to do to attract his 
attention from the objectionable thing he 
is doing or saying.” 

“Allow individuality to develop.” 

“Tt is wise to let a child rest about 
fifteen minutes before. eating his lunch. 

“A mother should make it her’ business 
to see that her child has a well ‘balanced 
diet.” : 

“Sunbaths are good for health.” 

“Always present’ pleasant and ‘progres- 
sive ideas to a-child.” 

“Study causes of naughty acts and 
correct them instead of physically pun- 
ishing the child.” 

If for some -unavoidable reason we 
had been forced to discontinue the child 
observation course -after these first two 
weeks, we would have felt sure that they 
had been- worth while and that a few 
children of the future would be more 
wisely reared. 

The boys are most enthusiastic and 
often more keenly interested than the 
girls in this phase of child care and 
training which is discussed each term in 
the Boys’ Home Economics classes. 

Later Reactions 

At the end of a semester, girls were 
asked to write on, “What Nursery School 
Has Meanf to Me.” 

I wish it were possible to print here 
the many serious and thought-provoking 
statements made by these teen-age girls. 

One girl views with alarm the taking 
over by the school of duties so “evi- 
dently belonging to parents” and thinks - 
that, though the nursery school is most 


, conscientious in “its efforts, that it must 


net be allowed to take the place of the 
home. 

Another girl has decided that she 
would like’ to study further so as to fit 
herself to be a child’s nurse in private 
homes. Several have decided upon kin- 
dergarten. careers. 

One girl hopes nursery schools will be 
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the rule and not the exception so that 
there will be “less criminals in the 
world.” One girl, who rather disliked 
children, has completely revised her atti- 
tude. She had previously blamed chil- 
dren for bad traits and now “I blame 
parents for practically all faults of child- 
hood.” 


Cooperation of Home Economics 
Department 


The: nursery school provides many 
avenues for worth-while cooperative ac- 
tivities within the high school. 

A clothing group is making several 
dozen’ sun-suits instead of some other 
garment involving the same principles. 

A baby-like doll was dressed at Christ- 
mas. The buttons and button holes were 
as large as the children’s own in order 
to provide practice in this form of motor 
control. 


A study of suitable toys revealed the - 


fact that rather crude, bulky-or “at least 
non-technical ‘toys-wére desirable, and so 


blocks, boxes) posters’ and pictures were 


donated. 
Summary 


Is it all worth while? The writer 
firmly believés it is; the principal and 
faculty give friendly support; the super- 
intendent of schools.looks upon this in- 
novation with favor and the enrollment 
in the Dietetics and Household Manage- 
ment classes has doubled because of the 
girls’ enthusiasm. We hope that this 
pioneer class‘ will hasten the fulfillment 
of Mrs. Sidanie Gruenberg’s wish that 
some day mothers will write for help in 


this vein, “What may I find for my child 


to do that is as intrigding as. opening 
the ice box?” Instead of, 
prevent my child from opening the ice 
box ?” 

I asked Mrs. Earle to write her reac- 
tions after one semester’s trial. It will 
interest you to read her own words: 

“The first semester of the use of our 
Nursery School as a laboratory for high 
school students has just come to an end. 
The girls and boys have been whole- 
heartedly interested and their observa- 
tions and questions indicate that they are 
thinking in terms of standards of child 
development and appreciation of profes- 
sional: technique. 

“Tt;seems to me that one of the most 
valuable outcomes is the mental hygiene 
the boys and girls are showing in regard 
to their own habits and attitudes. Surely 
this is a favorable step in training for 
parenthood. 

“The students are poorest in making 
written observations and best in assisting 
in their daily tasks for the nursery school. 
The problem of providing adequate time 
for the students with the children, of 
assuring for the children that no un- 


“How can I- 


favorable environmental factors enter, 
and of a teaching plan that ties up 
practice and philosophy is a_ thrilling 
task yet to be achieved to our satisfac- 
tion. In the meantime the demonstration 
is bringing constantly larger returns in 
the recognition of standards of parent- 
hood and of child care; and in stimulat- 
ing thought and practice regarding their 
own family’s life.” 
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Day Publishing Co, Johnson 
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Pamphlets 


“How to Get Children to Eat Vegetables.” 

“How to Get Children to Drink Milk.” 

“How to Get Children to Eat Cereals and 
Fruits.” (Price one cent each plus postage 
from the Infant Welfare Society, 404 S. 8th 
Street, Minneapolis.) 

“Habit Clinics for Child of Pre-School Age.” 
Pub. 135. (Price ten cents, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Child Management.” Pub. 143, (Free, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.) 

“Series of Studies in Child Training.” (Ten 
cents each, Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y.) 

“Health Training of the Pre-school Child.” 
Child Study Association of America. 


Text Book 


Through a food sale the girls earned 
enough money to purchase one set of 
“Child Care and Training” prepared by 
the Institute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. This has proved an 
excellent text and guide. It is supple- 
mented by the following references: 


“Curiosity” 

“Rewards and Punishments” 

“Truth and Falsehood” 

“Obedience” 

“Answering Children’s Questions” 

“The Gifted Child” 

“The Use of Money” 

“Some Undesirable Habits and Suggestions 
for Treatment.” Taft. 

“Enuresis as a Psychological Problem.” 
Woolley. 

“Expetiences of the Child—How They Affect 
Character and Behavior.” Campbell. Fifteen 
cents each, Mental Hygiene Committee, 3.. 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 





Extension Work to Better Country 
Living Conditions 


HE goals set for the cooperative 
- J extension service, as outlined in an 
‘address given recently by C. B. Smith, 
Chief, Office of Cooperative Extension 
Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


_ before state home demonstration_leaders 


of the North Central States at Lafayette, 
Indiana, are “a woman agent in every 
“Gounty,. supported by strong extension 
specialists in every—essential field and 
appropriate standards of living-set up 
for 
standards high enough and_ valuable 
enough to make it worth struggling for 
to attain.” It was pointed out that the 
improved methods established by research 
and experience for homemaking make it 
possible to set up an objective in exten- 
sion work for reaching ninety farm 
houses out of each hundred. Dr. Smith 
made three recommendations for de- 
velopment of home economics extension 
work with a view to accomplishing this 
objective. First, he advised that the 
county home demonstration agents be 
supported with the help of home eco- 
nomics extension specialists in each of 
the fields of foods and nutrition, clothing, 
home management, and child training. 
His second measure was that the entire 
salary of every county home demonstra- 
tion agent be paid from college and 
Federal funds and, where this is not 
possible, in view of the fundamental im- 
portance of the home and the greater 


every community and _ household, 


difficulty in teaching home economics as 
compared with agriculture, that at least 
as much should be contributed from col- 
lege and Federal sources toward the 
home demonstration agent as is con- 
tributed from these sources toward the 
salary of the agricultural agent in the 
‘county. 

“We would be inclined,” said Doctor 
Smith;. “to interpret it as fair and just 
if even more funds from college and 
Federal sources were put into the home 
demonstration agent’s salary than into 
the county agricultural agent’s salary, be- 
cause of the greater difficulty of obtaining 
and maintaining a competent staff in the 
home economics field.” Doctor Smith’s 
third recommendation was that home 
demonstration agents cooperate with the 
agricultural agents in the counties in de- 
veloping farm and home extension pro- 
grams that establish standards of living 
and devise methods of securing a farm 
income to maintain such standards. 

“We have clear-cut objectives,” con- 
cluded Doctor Smith. “Our biggest task 
now is so to organize our system and 
our teaching as to reach a larger per- 
centage of the farm women in each rural 
community. We cannot be content with 
dealing only with farm women who are 
members of the county extension organi- 
zation or who attend our study clubs. 
We have got to go beyond these limited 
numbers and reach the masses.” 
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- “with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
--* afford splendid opportunities 
‘to’ discuss its food value 


% 
i 


5 


other ingredients. 
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Demonstrations 


Golden Salad 
(6 servings) 


- ~ 
1 Ievel tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
cup cold water Y% cup sugar 
cup pineapple juice 1 
cup_lemon juice, _ . 
cup orange juice . er 1 

= (Yoo {S00 Bee -"Few grains salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Dissolve in hot pineapple juice, 
and add sugar, salt, orange and lemon juice. When jelly begins to stiffen, add 
Serve on lettuce with or 


Turn into wet molds and chill. 


without salad dressing. (Grate carrots on coarse grater.) 


An audience or class which sees and 
tastes a Knox salad such as featured 
above is in an ideal mood to absorb the 
information regarding the food value of 
‘Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Few products have so many fine qual- 
ities.as Knox Sparkling Gelatine. It is 
a perfect food because it is 85% pure 
protein. It is easily digested by young 
and. old. It promotes strength and 
growth. It combines other nutritious 
foods in a.variety of ways that make 
them more inviting and palatable. And 
it is economical—one package makes 
four different salads or desserts of six 
generous servings each. 


.. Mrs. Knox’s recipe books reveal de- 


-lightful ‘suggestions for using Knox 


~ Gelatine in aspics, jellied soups, salads, 


meat or fish loaves, desserts and can- 
dies. Home economists will appreciate 


these books more as they use them. 


cup oranges, cut in small pieces 
1% cups cooked pineapple, cut in smalt-pieces 
medium-sized carrot 





Golden Salad 





To teachers of home economics! 


We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine free for use in home economics classes. 
It will be necessary for teachers to advise us—on 
school stationery—of the date when classes will 
be held and of the number of pupils to be in 
attendance. 











We have available special books 
treating of the nutritive and dietetic 
uses of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, espe- 
cially in the feeding of children and in- 
valid diet, as well as a valuable new 
cook-book. We will be glad to send 
them to you. 





Mrs. Knox 
Cuartes B. Knox Gevatine Co, 
111 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. 


I should also like to have the special booklets 
(check booklets desired.) 


[ ] Electrical and Refrigeration Recipe Book 

[ ] Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets 
{ ] Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes 

{ ] The Value of Edible Gelatine 

{ ] The Health Value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
{ ] Reducing Diet 
{ ] Recipes for Anemia 
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tome Economics tn (colorado 


Part Il 


By Mary BLopcetr* 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado 


N the ,second year of vocational 

homemaking, the work in child care 

and training may go a step farther. 
So many girls have direct contact with 
little children, telling them stories, play- 
ing games with them and even taking 
care of cases of discipline which arise, 
that it seems a logical part of vocational 
homemaking to give these girls an op- 
portunity to study the kind of stories 
and games which will best develop their 
small charges and to learn something of 
how children form their habits. 

The following describes a child care 
unit as worked out in one of the rural 
vocational schools in Colorado. Similar 
units with variations to fit local condi- 
tions were given in “other schools. 

The Sargent Consolidated School is 
located in the open 
country and all of the 
children attending the 
school come in on the 
school buses riding from 
one-half to six miles 
each way. The mother: 
were interested in giving 
their pre-school children 
an opportunity for play- 
ing with other children 
of their own age before 
they started to 
and were quite willing to 
arrangements to 


school 


make 
bring them to the school 
for three hours twice a 
week when the plan was 
proposed to them. They took turns; one 
mother from each section that was not 
more than three miles distant from 
school would bring all of the small chil- 
dren from her section. In this way 
twenty-five children from three to five 
years old came to school twice a weck 
for six weks. Arrangements were made 
so that they could use the primary equip- 
ment indoors and out for rest, play, and 
busy work. 

The objectives 
problems as worked 
were as follows: 

1. To develop an appreciation of the 
kind of activity that keeps a small 
child contented and happy. 

2. To develop an appreciation of how 
common everyday necessary activi- 
ties when done under wise guidance 
may develop habits in the 
young child. 


the 
unit 


few of 
for this 


and a 
out 


good 


“Note: Part I of this article appeared in our 
May issue. 


3. To develop an appreciation of how 
much children learn by imitation of 
others. 

4. To develop an appreciation of the 
fact that every child is an individual 
and should be treated as such. 

5. To develop some judgment as to 
when and how to help a small child 
and when to leave him alone. 

6. To develop the ability to care for 
a small child (3 to 5 years) and 
direct his activities. 


Problems 


1. Many of these children are coming 
to school for the first time. The school 
is new to them and aside from one or 
two individuals every person they see 
will be new to them. How can we plan 





Members of the High School Class Observing Nursery School Children 


to make the first morning as easy and 
pleasant for them as possible? 

2. Children get acquainted faster when 
they not too closely watched by 
grownups. How shall we divide the 
time to be given to the various types of 
play or the activities of the nursery 
school? 

3. How can we organize ourselves so 
that the children will feel free to play 
and get acquainted, so they will have 
help when they need it and so we 
each may have an opportunity to help 
with and observe children? 

4. What are we going to look for in 
our observations? 

5. Marjorie, age 4, came in from play 
and took off her hat and coat and 
handed them to one of the girl assist- 
ants and ran into the playroom. When 
asked if she wouldn’t hang up her wraps 
she said, “You do it.” By hanging up 
the being kind to 
Marjorie? 


are 


wraps was_ she 


6. When Junior, age 5, is told to get 
his coat and get ready to go outdoors 
he stands and waits for someone to put 
them on for him. Should he be able 
to do this himself? What is the reason 
he doesn’t do it as some of the little 
three-year-olds do? How can we help 
him to learn to put his things on? 


7. Kathleen, age 3, began playing in 
the sand pile when Gerald came and 
broke into her play. They began to 
quarrel. Should we let them fight it out 
or interfere? 


8. When the children went out to play, 
Kathleen, age 3, went out and _ stood 
around and looked on taking no part. 
What can we do to make her forget 
herself and her self consciousness? 

9. Billy, age 4, climbed 
the slide with the other 
children. He arrived at 
the top and _ became 
frightened but was urged 
to come down and cried 
on the way down. One 
of the assistants went 
down with him the next 
time and then he went 
by himself. Should the 
assistant have helped 
him or let him overcome 
his fear alone? 

10. Kathleen, age 3, 
will not drink her milk 
at school or at home. 
How can we get her to 
drink it? 

11. Francis, age 3, has a brother two 
years older. He leads the play while 
Francis does what he says. Is this fair 
to Francis? How can we change it? 

12. Some of the children do not want 
to put their toys away after playing with 
them. How can we get them to put 
them away? 

Activities or Devices 

1. Class discussion of how children of 
age get acquainted with one 
How can we be present in the 
“Don’ts” for the 


same 
another. 
least conspicuous way? 
girls observing. 

2. Work out schedule for the activities 
of the nursery school and the approxi- 
mate amount of time for each activity. 
Study of the Merrill-Palmer school in 
Detroit. 

3. Organize observers and helpers into 
teams. Each girl adopts a child she 


(Continued on page 188) 
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ou'll Find Delight in this Newest 


of Electric 


te do justice to yourself in the teaching 
of a fine art—sewing and dress crea- 
tion, you must have the proper equipment. 


The “Educator Model” of the White 
Rotary Electric is the only machine of its 
kind designed and produced solely for 
* your purpose, 
Here for the use of you and your students, 
is a new electric sewing machine with all 
the finest qualities of mechanism, the very 
latest attachments, and scientific design of 
sewing table and chair, incorporated into 
_a complete unit that gives at once 
modern electric sewing and comfort 
for the student. 
The sewing head of this new Rotary 
Electric represents the very latest White 
design....stitch and tension regulated by 


Machines! 


number, not by guess; revolving spool 
pins; easy threading; the White Sewing 
Light—all features that make sewing 
simple and pleasurable for students and 
teachers of the art. 


The adjustability of both the machine and 
the chair is an exclusive feature found in 
the “Educator Model” and no other. 


The open front and the convenient 
drawer provide ample storage space. 


When classes are over, a collapsible cover 
supplied with the machine completely 
protects the sewing head from dust. 


Full information on the machine and 
teaching aids gladly supplied to you. 
Write us. White Sewing Machine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


 Cihiite 


Rotary Electric 


hone 


The _— Electric a Machine at ee for Rdenatonel, es 
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Photograph by Paul J. Weber, Boston 


One of the School Cafeterias in Medford 


N the city of 
three Junior and one Senior High 
School, with a total enrollment of 


Medford, there are 


approximately’ four -thosuand pupils. 
Each school has a cafeteria with a work- 
ing manager and her assistants. 

Two years ago, the school. committee 
voted “that in the future the head of the 
Domestic Science Department shall have 
the supervision of all lunch counters in 
the city, reporting directly to the Super- 
intendent of Schools on that particular 
function.” ; Before this time, the lunch 
counters had been run independently of 
each other. Although the change has 
made a great many added duties for the 
head of the department, the resulting 
correlation has repaid the effort. 

After considerable planning, the direc- 
tor submitted to the superintendent of 
schools the following recommendations: 

1. That all the Junior High Schools be 
fitted out with the same type of 
equipment. 

2. That the menus of the lunches by 
the managers be submitted to the 
director two weeks in advance. 

3. That frankfurters be abolished from 
the school lunch room. 

4. That the minimum amount of can- 
ned goods be served. 

5. That wholesome cookies and cake 
take the place of the biscuits that 
have been served. 

When these suggestions had been ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Schools, 
the director proceeded to dispose of the 
several problems with which the recom- 
mendations were concerned. She had 


found that the cafeterias were not alike. 
One school in particular was inadequately 
equipped. 


Unfortunately, no money was 


available from the cafeteria appropriation. 
Hence, the first problem was to make 
this lunch room not merely a self-sup- 
porting, but a paying project. This was 
accomplished by a careful supervision of 
the buying. The prices and quality of 
the food were analyzed. The director 
sent samples of milk, cream, and ice 
cream to the Pure Food Laboratory to 
be tested. This investigation showed 
what companies could supply the pro- 
ducts which would best meet the require- 
ments of school children. This having 
been determined, the contracts were 
awarded. It now became possible to buy 
in larger quantities at whole rates and 
saving became easier. For example, 
butter formerly bought at retail for 55 
cents per pound, was purchased at whole- 
sale for 50 cents per pound, a saving of 
5 cents. Planning ahead and buying in 
large quantities thus made saving pos- 
sible at no sacrifice in the quality of 
food. 

The second problem had to do with 
the planning of the menus. Under the 
new arrangement, the lunch room man- 
agers continued the planning of their 
menus, but submitted them two weeks 
in advance to the director for approval. 
At first thought, it may seem that a 
single menu for all schools should be 
planned. However, experience has shown 
that one menu is not acceptable. Two 
facts cannot be overlooked in a city 
school system: many children have a 
preference for their national dish; also, 
the needs of the younger pupils differ 
from that of the older ones. Each man- 
ager knows the requirements of her own 
school, and can make her own menu, 
which is subject to change at the discre- 
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School 
Ca fetertas 


By KATHERINE L., BAKER 


Supervisor, Department of Household Arts, 
Medford High School, Medford, Massachusetts 


Menu for One Week 


Monday 
Soup Hot Dishes 
Ste Meat Pie, Potato 
andwiches Macaroni & Cheese 
Peanut Butter Turnip 
Jam 
Lettuce Salad 


Nut & Stuffed Olive 


Buttered Rolls Fruit (fresh) 
Beverages D 
Chocolate Milk essert 
Milk Macaroon Custard 
Hot Chocolate Ice Cream 
Tuesday 
Soup Hot Dishes 
Cream of Asparagus Escalloped Corn with 
Sandwiches peppers and bacon 
Date, Nut, & Cheese Cold Ham 
Egg & Olive Creamed Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Jam Salad 
Peanut Butter Cabbage 
Beverages 
Hot Chocolate Dessert . 
Orangeade Steamed Fig Pudding 
Milk Ice Cream . 
Wednesday 

Soup Hot Dishes 
Tomato Plate Special 
Sandwiches ; Roast Beef and 
Chopped Ham & Franconia Potatoes 
Pickle Welsh Rarebit on 
Jam Crackers 

a 

eanut Butter Salad 
Olive & Cheese Vegetable 
Beverages Dessert 
Hot ocolate Brown Betty 
Milk _ Ice Cream 

Thursday 


ot - Dishes 


S H. 
and Chowder ala Cold - Meat (Ham or 


reole Bee 

- Escalloped_ Potato 
Sandwiches Creamed Carrots & 
Jam Peas 
Peanut Butter Salad - 
Lettuce Prune stuffed with 
Egg with Pimento Cheese _ 

Dessert : 
Beverages Baked Indian 
Hot Chocolate Pudding - 
Milk Ice Creant 
Chocolate Milk Fresh-¥ruit 
Friday 

Soup Hot Dishes 
Celery Cheese Fondue 
Sandwiches Stuffed Fish Steak 
am Potatoes 
Peanut Butter Salad 
Lettuce Potato 
Beverages Dessert = 
Hot Chocolate Pineapple Tapioca 
Milk Ice Cream 


tion of the director. The plan has been 
successful. 

As for the third recommendation, it 
was deemed wise to abolish frankfurters, 
serving a hot dish in their place. 

The policy adopted regarding canned 
goods, such as soups, meats, and fish, 
was that their use be reduced to the 
minimum, The serving of fresh foods 
makes more work for the managers, but 
the result justifies the labor. The pupils 
enjoy the “home-made taste” of the food. 

Regarding the last recommendation, it 
may ~be said that the substitution of 


(Continwed on page 185) 
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REDISCOVERED 


.<s Ts simple way to improve 


flavors of vegetables 


Tue art of cooking vegetables with a 
small amount of sugar is not new. It has 
been known by French cooks for more 
than a century, and by a few old Ameri- 
can families. Recently, in New York, it 
was rediscovered by four cookery experts, 
who experimented with cooking vege- 
tables in every way. They found that 
cooking vegetables in very little water 
and with a small amount of sugar im- 
proves their natural flavors. _ 
Theimportance of this discovery should 


be emphasized to every woman responsi- 


ble for the diet. of children and‘ adults. ° 


These vitamine and mineral bearing 
foods, so important to health, may easily 
be improved in freshness, color and flavor. 

Simply add a sprinkling of sugar to 
the water in which they are to cook. Add 
a little sugar in cooking peas, lima beans, 
string beans, corn, carrots, beets, pars- 
nips, sweet potatoes, squash, onions, to- 
matoes. This does not make the vegetables 
taste sweet. It makes them taste more 


vegetable than ever. Their flavors are 


, better. Also, their colors are brighter. 


The color of peas, for instance, does not 
lessen in the cooking. 

Try New Peas in this old-new way: 
Cook one quart in as little boiling water 
as possible, with 14 teaspoon salt and one 
level teaspoon sugar. Most of the water 
should evaporate in the cooking. When 
tender, serve covered with one tablespoon 
butter, 14 teaspoon salt, and a little 
pepper. 

Boiled Corn on the Cob. Place husked, 
silked corn, a few ears at a time, in Rapidly 
boiling water with a teaspoon of sugar. 
If young corn, cook five minutes; if ma- 
ture, eight to ten minutes. 

Boiled Swmmer Squash, Cut in small 
cubes; cook until tender in boiling water 
with a level teaspoon of sugar. Drain, 
mash and season with 14, teaspoon salt, 
lf, teaspoon pepper, one level teaspoon 
sugar, and one tablespoon butter. 

Good food promotes good health. 

The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, 
New York City. 














THI 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@) Le) 








The Hotel Monthly calls 
this “the most comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive pre- 
sentation of human foods 
that has ever been pro- 
duced.” 
It contains, in alphabetical 
order, nearly a thousand 
articles and descriptions— 
interestingly written, con- 
cise, authoritative, and 
thoroughly up-to-date— 
from Abalone to Zwie- 
bach. The Appendix con- 
tains food dictionaries in 
six languages. 

Bound in buckram, 112 by 

81, inches. 596 pages and 78 


color inserts—hundreds of 
black and white illustrations 


The Encyclopedia of Food 
By Artemas Ward 


$10.00 
ORDER FROM 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 




















Textile Study 
(Continued from page 169) 


name—muslin was named for Mosul, the 
Turkish city in Mesopotamia—long cele- 
brated for delicate and beautiful cotton 
textiles, although the original home of 
muslin weaving was India. Calicoes were 
taken to England in 1631, from Calicut, 
India, in the cargoes of the East India 
Companies. Calico is the corruption of 
Calicut, Calicut is a corruption of Cali- 
coda, which means “the cock crowing.” 

The story is told of a monarch of the 
province of Malabar, India, who wished 
to reward a chieftan for special services 
in battle. A sword was given him and 
all the limit of the 


land within the 


boundaries of which a cook crowing at a 
designated temple could be heard. Within 


the grant a village grew up. The temple 
was called “Calicoda.” Later the village 
took the name of Calicut. The first cot- 
ton goods imported to England from Cali- 
cut bore the nane “Calico.” The legis- 
lation against the so-called calico plague,” 
passed in the year 1712, was due to the 
efforts of the spinners and 
weavers of linen and wool. 

This study revealed that some of our 
common cotton materials had their birth 
as a linen textile, for instance—Cambric 


English 


was named from Cambria, France, famous 
for the manufacture of fine linen. In 
the year 1520 this tissue of pure linen 
thread was made. It was so delicate 
it was called cambric, out of compliment 
to the city. The first weavers and spin- 
ners to imitate this linen cambric in 
cotton were the Scotch and their product 
was called cambric-muslin. 

Teachers of textiles can take for 
granted that their students will travel. 
Since an outstanding characteristic of the 
present day student is mobility she should 
be prepared to have travel liberalize her 
in the field of textiles in the same man- 
ner as the teacher of literature and his- 
tory have so long done in setting free 
the students of their subjects. In other 
words, textile teachers should feel the 
responsibility for liberalizing the students 
through textile study. 

A member of the class went with her 
father and mother to Florida for a week. 
Her close observation of the textiles she 
found at Palm Beach, the hand looms, 
home spun materials and artistic impor- 
tations, made an interesting report. 

One student is preparing to go to 
Panama in August. It is very definitely 
planned in the course for her to become 
acquainted with canton linen and camel’s 
hair rugs and other textiles, as well as 
kinds of basketry, in order to spend 
wisely her limited amount of money in 
Porto Rico and Panama. 

Modern textiles are, of course, included 
in our study, and the class was told the 
history of celanese and the efforts made 
to secure from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a decision that would clarify the 


misunderstanding created by the use of * 


the term “Rayon.” The makers of 
Celanese protested against “Rayon” as a 
designation for Celanese. 

Summary of Tariff Information 1929 
on Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 12—Silk 
and Silk Goods—made the study of that 
fiber most absorbing. 

Tests for different textiles and fibers 
which may be easily employed in the 
home are included in our course of tex- 
tile study. 

Personalities associated with the de- 
velopment of weaving and spinning offer 
another phase of study and research for 
students, and one that we have found 


of much interest. 
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Early history of spinning and weaving, 
the power loom, dyeing and adulteration, 
as well as a detailed study of each fiber, 
are incorporated in the course of study; 
the effects of early wars and inventions 
upon the textile industry and the workers 
are followed carefully up to the present 
time, including the recent strike of the 
workers in the Rayon mills in Tennessee. 
Clothes budget, the wardrobe, hygiene of 
clothing, social and economic aspects of 
textile purchases also receive considera- 
tion. 

The following outcomes have already 
been noticed: An intelligent interest ia 
beauty; a difference between intelligent 
and emotional interest is suggested; an 
interest in textile history, in costumes 
and textiles as used in the theatre and 
the portrayal of them in paintings, as 
well as the place of textiles in interior 
design and household equipment; a curi- 
osity that is in keeping with tactfulness 
was constantly exhibited on the part of 
the members of the class, the stimulation 
of a sincere interest. 

It was with much satisfaction that one 
student was watched to note how she 
proceeded with a textile study. The 
Scotch tartan was chosen. She went to 
the best stores to examine steamer rugs 
from standpoint of plaid arrangement 
and color; then to the National Museum 
where she found woven in silk, tartans, 
true to the wool original in plaid pattern 
and color composition; then to the Con- 
gressional library to study the swatches 
of various tartans. These excursions 
followed her library reading and delving 
into old, rare and out of print books. 
A most instructive paper was developed 
which led the class to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the National dress of the 
Scotch as expressed through the tartan. 
A deep respect, based on knowledge of 
history and function was established. 

Many reading this article will feel that 
the colleges located in small towns are 
removed so far from large centers that 
a similar treatment of textile study is 


beyond consideration. Experience has 
established a belief that every village 
possesses its museum pieces. It only 


takes a leader to stimulate their resur- 
rection. Oftentimes through ownership 
the perspective on the heritage, history 
and value of an article is lost. It would 
be wise for every teacher of textiles to 
make a canvass of the attics and trunks 
in the vincinity in which she teaches. 
A genuine surprise is in store. 


Katherine Goeppinger, formerly direc- 
tor of the Monarch Home Service 
Department of the Malleable Iron Range 
Company, has announced the opening of 
a Home Economics Consultant Bureau at 
Boone, Iowa. We wish her all success 
in the new venture. 
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Library Awards for Agricul- 
tural Bibliographies 


HE following awards have _ been 

made by the Eunice’ Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committeé of the 
American Library Association: first 
prize to Mrs. Annie M. Hannay, Library 
Associate, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, for her bibliography entitled 
“Control of Production of Agricultural 
Products by Governments.” This work 
covers all the essential literature with 
regard to the attempts by world govern- 
ments to limit agricultural production. 
Some instances are given of efforts to 
limit production by means of price fix- 
ing. First prize in the award consists 
of the biennial interest at 444% on $1,050. 
Honorable mention in the awards was 
given the Misses Carrie B. Sherfy and 
Nell W. Smallwood of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, joint authors of a 
Bibliography on Ice Cream, and to Miss 
Margaret T. Olcott of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Library, who 
contributed a bibliography entitled “Taxa- 
tion and the Farmer.” 

The Oberly Memorial Fund Committee 
was organized in 1921, following the 
death of Eunice Rockwood Oberly on 
November 21 of that year. 


A Budget of Yesterday 

(Continued from page 165) 
uses the receipts.” In explanation of the 
discussion of cookery from the point of 
view of method, she adds, “she makes 
no apology for minuteness in some arti- 
cles, or for leaving others unnamed, be- 
cause she writes not for professed 
cooks.” It seems probable, however, that 
she did anticipate an occasional reading 
of her book by cooks and other servants, 
for, toward the close of her General 
Observations, she includes the following 
warning : 

“Such (Servants) as are honest, fru- 
gal, and attentive to their duties, should 
be liberally rewarded: On the 
other side it may be proper to observe, 
that a retributive justice usually marks 
persons in that station sooner or later, 
even in this world. Those who are ex- 
travagant and idle in their servitude, are 
ill prepared for the industry and sobriety 
on which their own future welfare much 
depends; their faults, and the attendent 
punishment, come home when they have 
families of their own, and sometimes 
much sooner. They will see their wick- 
edness or folly in the conduct of their 
offspring, whom they must not expect to 
be better than the examples that are set 
them. 

“It was the observation of a sensible 
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woman, that she could always read the 
fate of her servants when they married 
from her; those who had been faithful 
and industrious in her service, continued 
their good habits in their own families, 
and became respectable members of the 
community; those who had been unfaith- 
ful servants never were successful, and 
not unfrequently were reduced to the 
parish.” 


School Cafeterias in Medford 
(Continued from page 182) 
wholesome cookies and cake for the 
sugar-coated biscuits which had formerly 

been served, was a desirable change. 

In all schools the charge is five cents 
for each article of food. A hot soup, a 
hot dish, three or four types of sand- 
whiches, a salad, a dessert, and a bever- 
age are served daily. A week’s repre- 
sentative menu is shown on page 182. 

It is the hope of the directors that 
at a time in the near future, there may 
be served regularly a special luncheon 
for the under-weight children, and that 
with the cooperation of the nurses in the 
school system, cases may be investigated 
and provision made for the child whose 
parents cannot afford to give him money 
for his lunches. At present, in many 
instances, needy children earn their 
lunches by assisting at the lunch counters. 
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for results. 
The most sold the world over. 
Guaranteed Rustproof. 


A Teacher’s Help. 








DRESS FASTENERS—Made 
SNAP FASTENER TAPE — Fasteners ac- 


HOOK AND EYE TAPE—Strong and best 


The improvements which are protected by 5 
U.S. A. Patents make these products the best 


Write for free booklet: 
“The Evolution of Dress Fastening Devices.” 


A unique and most interesting publication. 


WALDES KOH-I-NOOR, INC. 


World’s Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 


Long Island City, New York 
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Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CoO., 
DEPARTMENT E, 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing book. 


| BIAS FOLD TAPE 
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ORANGE, N. J. 
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ADE either in a loaf 
or in little individual 
cup cakes Spanish 
Cake is simple and de- 
licious. Especially 
when you make it with 
Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder. 
Royal has been the 
standard of good cooks 
for over 50 years. Pure, 
wholesome, de pend- 
able, it always léavens 
- perfectly. 





FREE— 


The Royal Cook Book 
—350 tested recipes 
for all kinds of deli- 
cious foods. Mail the 
coupon for your copy. 











The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. 21, 
101 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Please send me free copy of 
The Royal Cook Book. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


What Have You Done? 


By WILHELMINA Spour* 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


What have you done during the past 
year to make your class room a place of 
special pride and interest to your classes? 


Have you any pet schemes for making 
it gay or otherwise so attractive that your 
girls are talking about it? Or are you 
satisfied with its drab appearance and 
unmindful of the effect it has upon you 
and your classes? 

Upon going into a junior high school 
kitchen recently the visitor was very much 
impressed with the crisp gay sash curtains 
which the teacher told her were fre- 
quently exchanged for others “just to 
give a touch;” with the well cared for 
bulletin board filled with items of -interest 
contributed by members of the -various 
classes. The whole laboratory produced 
an atmosphere of home like orderliness 
without the thought of formal discipline, 
which contributed to a real interest on 
the part of the girls and which -was 
largely responsible for their careful work 
and good results. : 

‘The pupil contributions in the way of 
posters and charts and notebooks revealed 
their desire to maintain the high stand- 
ards set by the teacher and her classes: 
There seemed to be a carry over of ideals 
and methods of work, a real appreciation 
of what was desirable in the way of 
results and methods of getting them. The 
environment was not only conducive to 
good work but stimulated it. Nothing 
short of their best seemed permissible in 
this well ordered attractive place. It was 
a joy to teach and pupils to be there. 


What have you done the past year to 
make your school work effective in the 
lives of your girls and in their homes? 


Here is a junior high school teacher 
who through her home visiting finds that 
Jennie aged fourteen is responsible for 
spending the ten dollars per week food 
allowance for her family. Immediately 
she sees an opportunity to utilize this 
situation in Jennie’s, class, and after talk- 
ing with Jennie and her mother the 
problem of the. wise spending of this 
money for a given family provides the 
interest in the making of menus and the 
preparation of suitable dishes for various 
meals for the given family. Jennie and 
her classmates try out the various recipes 
at school and at home and the mothers 
in this Italian district give high credit to 
the school for the increased interest in 
homemaking activities on the part of 
their daughters, 


Have you done anything similar which 
might serve as a bit of inspiration to 
your fellow teachers? Let us_ hear 
about it? 


What have you done during the past 
half year to assemble valuable illustrative 
material for your homemaking classes? 


There are those whose appreciation of 
what is best along various lines can be 
stimulated only by seeing the real thing, 
or pictures of the thing about which one 
is talking. Interest is stimulated, stand- 
ards are set up, facts are learned by 
bringing to the class concrete material 
which can be seen and handled. 

Pictures, charts, posters, articles of 
clothing, sufficiently large pieces of tex- 
tiles, food materials, etc. make their con- 
tribution to various classes. By antici- 
pating the coming problems the wide 
awake teacher will collect those things 
which best help her to illustrate her point. 

If you already do.not have a good 
nucleous of materials useful in illustrating 
the maim points in your teaching, might 
it not be a good piece of work for you 
to undertake to collect and file in some 
systematic way such material. Now is 
a good time to begin. 


What have you done to make yourself 


“even more attractive personally than you 


‘were at the beginning of the year? It is 
so easy-unless we give conscious thought 
to our grooming to become rather “ne- 
glected looking.” 


This will not do for teachers of home 
economics. Soft fluffy hair, clear skin, 
well groomed hands, well shod feet, be- 
coming, attractive clothing, good posture, 
all speak louder than words and carry 
messages farther than classroom walls. 

After all, the teacher is no doubt the 
most important factor in the teaching of 
household arts and her practices are more 
stimulating than her words. 

A superintendent when asked what his 
procedure was when employing a new 
teacher said, “Nothing short of a personal 
interview will do. When I find one who 
is personally attractive, well dressed and 
well groomed, I’ll look up her other 
qualifications.” Another says of the 
teacher just employed, “She looks the 
part.” 

Do we all “look the part?” 





*From New York State Home Economics 
News Letter. 
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“Food Purchasing for the Home.” By 
Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta Moore, 
will shortly be issued in the series of 
Home Manuals, edited by Benjamin R. 
Andrews, of Columbia University, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


OOD purchasing is considered from 
the consumer’s point of view, and, 
while there is a_ section devoted to 
quantity buying, the authors have placed 
their emphasis upon food buying for the 
modern home. The material is drawn 
from the authors’ teaching experience in 
classes in food marketing in Iowa State 
College and Oregon State College and 
has ‘heen re-checked by experts in various 
fields. 
- While the book was begun as a text 
in food ‘marketing for college classes, 
the:-authors, as their: work progressed, 
were. more. and more impressed by the 
lack of’. an ‘up-to-date manual which 
would give the average intelligent house- 
wife accurate information about the buy- 
ing “of*all’ sorts of food. They have, 
therefore, borne -her’ needs in mind as 
well as the student’s.’ 
Each type of food is éonsidered sepa- 
rately, and charts showing grades, unit 


Book Reviews 


weights, unit costs, size and number of 
servings and similar material have been 
included. Each of these charts also in- 
cludes blank spaces so that students may 
make notes of the results of laboratory 
experiments or local costs of various 
foods. 


“Encyclopedia of Food.’ By Artemas 
Ward. Published by The Baker and 
Taylor Co., New York, N. Y. $10.00. 
Illustrated. 


BOOK that has recently appeared 

on the market again and. that is 
an excellent reference work for food 
study classes is the “Encyclopedia of 
Food.” While this is not new, having 
been put out some years ago by Artemas 
Ward, it has been kept up-to-date, and 
contains a wealth of text and illustrative 
material on all food products. A great 
many unusual interesting facts will be 
found.on the. history, the growth and 
the development of foods, and the many 
articles that are used for food and that 
are strange to us. The manufacture of 
various food products is described, and 
in many cases the. development of vari- 
ous food industries.traced. There are 


a number of colored plates and charts, 
as well as pictures of practically every 
food mentioned. The book is arranged 
alphabetically so that it is easy to use 
for reference, and it should be of value 
in the study of foods, of food habits, 
geography, etc. 


“The Elements of the Science of Nu- 
trition.” By Graham Lia, Ph. D., Sc. D., 
Professor of Physiology at the’ Cornell 
University, Medical College, New York 
City. Fourth Edition, Reset. Octavo of 
844 pages. W. B. Saunders Company, 
1928, Philadelphia and London. Cloth 
$7.00 Net. 


TUDENTS of nutrition are deeply 

gratified to Dr. Lusk for being pre- 
vailed upon to again revise this valuable 
book. His announcement in the third 
edition that it would be the last and a 
realization of the stupendous task ‘indi- 
cated in this complete revision make us 
the more appreciative. 

This book is so well known and highly 
esteemed by all nutrition workers that a 
detailed review of it is not necessary. 
The fourth edition has been practically 


(Continued on page 190) 








_.No. 1—Frying Facts. 
No. 2—Perfect Pies. 
‘No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 


‘No. 5—Desserts. 
* -No. -6—Soups and Sauces, 


ie ‘No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 
- +. No. 9—Yeast Breads. 
--.* “No. 10—School Lunches. 


No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


shortening and cooking fat. 


or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble—Dept. V-629, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Free to Home Economics teachers—. 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly made. 


“No. 7—Candies and Confections. 


No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
A copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for demonstration manuals 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 
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Home Economics 


Told as Interestingly as a Mystery Story 
in This Handsome New Book 


Sent FREE TO TEACHERS 





Diamond) 


EASY TO USE—__ | ' 
PERFECT RESULTS | 4ddress 


—_IN— 


ART, SEWING, 
COSTUME DESIGN, 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION :: : 


Your copy is waiting. So are 
enough copies for all your 
classes. Just fill in the cou- 
pon; and mail it, NOW. 


Diamond Dyes, HE 
Burlington, Vermont. 
Please send copies of “Color 
Craft” FREE, 
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WHAT SHALL 
WE HAVE TO EAT? 
BY 
JENNIE Extis Burpick 


This is not a cook book but is 
a practical plan for choosing 
the right foods for every oc- 
casion. Invaluable for Home 
Economics teachers and 
students who are planning 
meals at home. 


Contents Include: 


The Balanced Meal. 

What Shall We Feed the Children? 
What Shall We Have for Lunch? 
One Dish Dinners. 

Pleasing Combinations of Foods. 


Distribution of Vitamines in 
Food Materials. 


What Shall I Serve My Patient? 
Economy Hints, Etc. 


Also two double-page charts show- 
ing, the correct meat cuts to buy. 


STEELY 98 LQEAN ><UERE ACE 
ex, coy, 
“ , 











A good meal can and should be 
a wise one——This book will 
help you to make it so. 


Bound in Washable Cloth, $1.50 


The University Society, Inc. 
468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Home Economics in Colorado 
(Continued from page 180) 


wishes to observe individually and makes 
a case study. 

4. Discuss and work out list of obser- 
vations to be made. For example, how 
do children show signs of sympathy? Do 
they drink their milk? Do they care for 
themselves during toilet activity, etc. 

5. Discussion: At what age should 
children be able to assume responsibility 
of their wraps? 

6. Discussion. 

7. Discussion. 

The mothers of these little children 
felt that the school experience was very 
beneficial for the children. It made them 


more independent in their play at home, 
and it was easier for them to play with 
the older children in their own family. 

In another rural high school the home- 
making teacher took advantage of a 
parent study class meeting twice a week 
and invited the parents to bring their 
children to the school. The high school 
girls cared for the children while the 
parents attended their class. 

In one school the homemaking class 
came directly after lunch and each mem- 
ber of the class invited a five year old 
to attend school with her twice a week 
for five weeks. The children were taken 
home in a car when the homemaking 
period was over. 

Other teachers have brought in chil- 
dren for shorter periods of time or have 
used a kindergarten for observation, but 
never has there been anything but hearty 
cooperation from the mothers in having 
their small children attend such a school. 

We referred to the case of buying 
through mail order houses. This has led 
to changes in the clothing units offered 
in vocational homemaking. Because so 
many of the family clothes are bought 
“ready made” the emphasis has changed 
from clothing construction to clothing 
selection and care of clothing. 

Besides the change in content of our 
day-school homemaking classes another 
decided change in the last few years 
has been in the method of presenting the 
units. These courses lend themselves to 
the problem and project method of teach- 
ing and these methods are being largely 
used throughout the state. The method 
is illustrated in part by the problems 
used under the discussion of family re- 
lationship and child training given pre- 
viously in this article. 

High school home economics clubs are 
used as a teaching device to develop 
leadership and to give an opportunity for 
free discussion of some of the questions 
not answered in other places. 

Home projects are being used to de- 
velop the independence of the girls and 
to tie up the school work with the 
home and community activities. 

The district home economics contest 
is another teaching device used to pro- 
mote interest and as a comparison of 
the work being done in _ neighboring 
schools. 

The vocational homemaking program 
is not restricted to the high school girls, 
but includes classes for out-of-school 
girl and adults. 

There is no part-time law in Colorado, 
so once our girls are out of school, there 
is no way of getting them back except 
as they wish to come. In spite of this 
we have eleven groups of out-of-school 
girls who are spending four hours a 


week for thirty-six weeks studying prob- 
lems in homemaking. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The classes for adults are more popu- 
lar for they can be given in short units 
of ten or more lessons in a series, and 
a person may select and enroll for the 
particular one or ones in which she is 
interested. In the city school systems 
an evening school is an important part 
of the school program where we find 
almost as many different activities going 
on as there are in the average home. 
The same changes have taken place here 
as in the day school and we find the 
emphasis being placed on clothing selec- 
tion, meal planning, home furnishing, and 
the problems of child training rather 
than on the construction processes. 


The rural communities are not left out 
of these classes. Wherever there is a 
vocational homemaking department in 
the day school we try also to have a 
homemaking class for adults. These 
units may not consist of more than ten 
lessons but are on some phase of home- 
making of interest to that community. 
The classes which have gained most in 
popularity during the past three years 
have been those in child training. Last 
winter three of these classes were lead 
by fathers. Wherever it is possible to 
find a suitable leader to conduct an adult 
class we have found the people interested 
and ready to look to the schools to help 
them with their problems. 


Doll Exhibit at 
Purdue University 


(Continued from page 167) 


tory. It was a fascinating sight with the 
peasant dolls in their gay festal attire, 
dressed perhaps for a Saint’s Day, a 
holiday or for the animal fair. And as 
one contrasted these with the French 
dolls, one was instantly impressed with 
the stilted, formal and unnatural lives 
people led in the reigns of the Louis. 


It is gratifying to know that interest 
has been stimulated and awakened along 
these costume lines and certainly anyone 
whose artistic outlook is broad and 
sympathetic cannot fail to be interested. 
One can only hope each person will take 
to heart the statements of Dr. Professor 
M. Haberlandt in “Peasant Art in Aus- 
tria Hungary” where he says, “Educated 
people have something to learn from the 
sobriety and restraint of peasant art. The 
lesson it teaches is that art is not to be 
desired at any price but only when it 
is prompted by a vital motive or some 
special occasion. It is then perhaps that 
peasant art may serve as an example and 
model for a really living and personal 
exercise for the artistic faculty.” 
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Food Study for High Schools 


By MABEL THACHER WELLMAN 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
Home Economics. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th St. 
Boston Chicago 
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ELIABLE old names these, in the 
guide-books of more than one 
generation of good cooks! Consumers 
know that the products sold under 
these brands are always good. They 
are regarded as standards of quality. 


Premium 
Hams Bacon 
Frankfurts Oleomargarine 
ve 
Brookfield 
Eggs Butter 
Cheese Chickens 
Pork Sausage 
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Silverleaf 
Lard 


Swift & Company 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 187) 


rewritten and made even more compre- 
hensive than the previous edition. New 
material has been introduced, bringing 
each topic up-to-date and ten new 
chapters have been added. Some of the 
new chapters treat of the Constancy of 
the Basal Metabolism and the Effect of 
Under-nutrition Upon It; Oxidation and 
Reduction; The Influence of the Thyroid, 
and the Parathyroids and Pituitary. 
These subjects of vital interest are promi- 
nent in the literature of today and there- 
fore authentic information in regard to 
them is doubly welcome. 

Scientists and others who have come 
to rely upon this reference will want the 
new edition; if there be any who are 
not familiar with it they will want to add 
it to their libraries. 


Lulu G. Graves. 


“The Book of Cheese.’ By Charles 
Thom and Walter W. Fisk, (Rural Te-t- 
Book Series, L. H. Bailey, editor). Re- 
vised edition. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.40. 


(a§ HE Book of Cheese” is designed 

for classroom use. It is also an 
excellent reference book to have in the 
high school library for both the classes 
in home economics and in agriculture. 


The book gives a full discussion of 
milk from the cheesemaker’s viewpoint, 
as a preliminary, to chapters on general 
methods of cheese making. 

An outline classifies cheese in groups 
that show “essential similarity in the final 
output, however great the differences in 
manipulation.” Succeeding chapters de- 
scribe the typical cheeses in detail, giving 
the physical properties, chemical analy- 
ses, method of manufacturing and some- 
times other interesting points such as 
the history. 

History of cheese industry in America 
and other technical material is followed 
by an excellent chapter on the use of 
cheese in the dietary, summarizing pres- 
ent-day opinion of its value. Much of 
the material given in this chapter is 
based on government work. There are 
several recipes. 

From the home economics teacher’s 
standpoint there is much material—such 
as that on manufacturing and factory 
construction—which is uninteresting to 
her, just as it would prove invaluable 
to a dairy teacher. But even so, it will 
answer practically any question on cheese 
which interested pupils could think of 
asking. 

Lulu G. Graves. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED TO BE 
REVIEWED LATER 


“The Farmer’s Standard of Living.’ 
By Ellis Lore Kirkpatrick. The Century 
Co., New York City. $2.00. 

“Youthful Old Age.” By Walter M. 
Gallichan. The Macmillan Co, New 
York City. $2.50, 

“The Secret of Successful Restau- 
rants.” By Alice Foote MacDougall. 
Harper and Brothers, New York and 
London. $3.50. Illustrated. 

“Nuts and Citrus Fruits.” By Francis 
C. Owen and Ellen M. Ramsay. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
$.72. Illustrated. 

“A Labortary Handbook for Dietetics.” 
By Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D. Third 
Edition. The Macmillan Co. $2.10. 


“Delineator Cook Book.” Revised by 
Delineator Home Institute under the 
direction of Mildred Maddocks Bentley 
from the New Butterick Cook Book, 
edited by Flora Rose and Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Directors of the College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 
The Butterick Publishing Co., Butterick 
Building, New York City. $2.50. Illus. 

“Foods—Preparation and Serving.” By 
Pearl L. Bailey. Webb Book Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. Eighth Edition. 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETA 





KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


business because he knew too much about 
it or worked too hard at it.” 


Years ago when we commenced to 
manufacture 


vA KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
and Waxed Papers 


the first runs we turned out were 
good, but not good enough to suit 
us and so we put a lot of hard 
work into improving them. The 
man who buys them today is go- 
ing to be as perfectly pleased with 
them as we are. 


BLE PARCHMENT CO. 


$1.50. Illustrated. 











TEACHERS AND Housewives: Please write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and general home use. 
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White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Crust For Meat Pie 


134 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 
Y%4 cup Argo or 4 teaspoons bak- 
Kingsford’s ing powder 
Cornstarch. % cup Mazola 

¥% cup milk 


Sift together the dry in- 
gredients, stir in the Mazola 
and enough milk to make a 
dough of the right consistency 
to roll out. Roll to one-half 
inch! thickness, in the 
center and put on the pie. 
Moisten the edges and put a 
strip of the dough around the 
top to seal the pie, or cut it 
in biscuits, putting them on 
top of the pie, as close to- 
gether as possible. 
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In Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s new Cook 
Book (see coupon below) it is demonstrated 
that Mazola is superior for pie crust—and 
this recipe, if you will follow it, will con- 


vince you of that fact. 


' Send 10c with this coupon and you 
I will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 
y len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
usual recipes. Write Corn Products 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





DOUTCES Of JaleTials for use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disedse to college 
students. 


The owe, Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 est Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How tto Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y¥. 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, “Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 











CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 











SPEGIAL 


C. J. APPELDOORN 


Appeldoorn’s Delicious l 25 


HONEY Slbs. Extracted Clover Honey 


Postpaid East of the Rockies, West $1.50 


We offer our hearty co-operation to Domestic Science Teachers 


Box A 10 


HAMLER, OHIO 











MOUTH HYGIENE 
fer School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of 
Education, 


This thirty-two page booklet was written especially 


Hygiene, Board ot 
Bridgeport. Conn. 


to help teachers present attractively 


the care of the teeth, with a careful explanation of the principles of dental hygiene. 
I 


t also contains a tooth brush 


adapted to school purposes. 


Price 25 Cents 
Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 














Practical Helps for 


Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples 


high grade products and lesson plan sug- 


gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 


valuable aids to teaching 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 


2450 Grove St. 


Freeport, New York 
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